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I C DRUMMOND & CO., 
Kirt Reproducers. 


A 
a QUOD PETIS HIC EST.” 

T will be in the recollection of our numerous clients, and the public 
generally, that for a long period a widely felt want was experienced 
amongst Artists, Authors, Publishers, and Printers alike, in the way 
of obtaining easily accessible and reliable information as to the best and 
cheapest methods—consistent with high-class work—of Reproduction, 
as applied to Oil Paintings, Water-Colour Drawings, Pen and Ink 

Sketches, Photographs, MSS., &c., Ke. 

The marked success which has attended our efforts to meet this 
want induces us to make more widely known the lines on which our 
House was established. 

For many years we had made a special study of the various pro- 
cesses adopted, both at Home and Abroad, for the Reproduction of 
Works of Art in Monochrome and Colours; and our House being the 
first to enter the field to supply so necessary a desideratum, we had the 
good fortune, in our interviews with the various Continental Firms, to 
secure valuable concessions from many of the leading houses in France, 
Bavaria, Germany, and Austria, and in some cases to obtain exclusive 
rights for Great Britain and Ireland. 

These various concessions have proved to be highly advantageous, 
alike to manufacturer and client—to the manufacturer from a widely 
increased and rapidly extending business, and to client from excellence 
of results, combined with the lowest remunerative charges. 

We are thus enabled to supply the highest possible class of work, 
and at the same time to advise as to the best method of reproduction 
according to the nature of the original. We are not committed to any one 
process, and are perfectly unbiassed in giving advice to our clients, who 
may in all cases rely upon safe guidance as to the methods best suited 
to their varied requirements. This is a special feature of our business. 

For many years past we have been entrusted with commissions from 
most of the principal Fine Art Publishers, who have on every occasion 
expressed themselves in terms of high approval of our various processes. 

The well-known house of Herr Franz Hanrstaenect, of Munich, gave 
us the sole right for Great Britain and Ireland to supply their Photo- 
gravure, Block and Collotype processes. ‘This house bears a world-wide 
reputation for artistic finish. In all their methods of Art Reproduction 
it is unsurpassed by any European establishment, while as regards their 
Photogravure Process, many of our leading artists consider that it stands 
without a rival. 

Herr HanrsTaEnGu’s Studios are of the most elaborate and extensive 
character, and the liberal support we have received on his behalf from 
our chief London Publishing Houses is a proof of their appreciation of 
the value and importance of his work. We have constantly on view 
many costly and important plates from paintings by artists of high 
repute, and a visit to our offices will confirm the high encomiums we 
have received on all hands as to the excellence and quality of the work 
that has already emanated from our firm in all its branches. 

Orricus: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 





Mr. Wm. Heinemann’s New Novels. 





AT THE LIBRARIES. 
A DAUGHTER OF MUSIC. 


By G. COLMORE, 
Author of ‘‘ A Conspiracy of Silence,” &c, In 3 volumes. 
“A sine story. ‘A Daughter of Music’ has appeared very early 
in the season of 1894, but it will live to the end, and long after.” 
Dairy Curonicue. 


SECOND THOUSAND. 


A SUPERFLUOUS WOMAN. 


In 8 volumes. 
* One is fascinated and devours the whole three volumes ata 
sitting.” — QUEEN. 


THE SURRENDER OF 
MARGARET BELLARMINE. 


By ADELINE SERGEANT, 
Author of “ The Story of a Penitent Soul,’’ &c. 
In 2 volumes, price 12s. 
© Absorbing in its intense interest,’’—OBSERVER. 


BENEFITS FORGOT. 
By WOLCOTT BALESTIER, 
Author of ‘‘ The Average Woman.”’ In 3 volumes. 
A story of singular power and impressiveness.”” 
Daity TeLecrapn. 


BY |. ZANGWILL. 


8vo, uniform binding, price 6s. each. 


THE “KING OF SCHNORRERS: 


Grotesques and Fantasies. With 98 Illustrations by Phil 
May, George Hutchinson, F. H. Townsend, and others. 
“A very fascinating story. Mr. Zangwill returns to the 
Ghetto, and, by treating it as it was towards the close of the 
eighteenth century, gives us a quaint old-world picture as a 
most appropriate setting for his picturesque hero, the Beggar 
King.” —st. James’s Gazette, 


CHILDREN OF THE GHETTO: a 


Study of a Peculiar People. Fourth Edition. 

“ Apart altogether from its great artistic merits, from its 
clear portraits, its subtle and skilful analysis of character, its 
pathos and its humour, this book has in my mind an immense 
interest as a record ef a generation that has passed, and of 


struggles that are yet going on.” 
Mr. T. P. O’Connon, in the Weekly Sun. 


THE PREMIER AND THE PAINTER: 
a Fantastic Romance. By I. ZANGWILL and LOUIS 
COWEN. Third Edition. : 

“It might be worth the while of some industrious and 
capable person with plenty of leisure to reproduce in a volume 
of reasonable size the epigrams and other - things witty 
and serious which ‘The Premier and the Painter’ contains. 
‘There are plenty of them, and many are worth noting and 
remembering.” —-(raphic. 


THE OLD MAIDS’ CLUB. Illustrated 


by F. H. Townsend. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

‘Told with unflagging humour and occasional touches of 
pathos. The author plays with his subject, and invests it 
with delicate whimsical lights and shadows, and keen flashes 
of wit."—Duaily News. 


BY SARAH GRAND. 


Crown 8vo, uniform binding, price 6s. each. 


OUR MANIFOLD NATURE. With a 


Portrait of the Author. ne 
“Tf the reader be troubled by the constant suspicion that he 
is being preached at for the improvement and reformation of 
his own nature, amends is made to him by the humour, the 
vigorous and healthy realism, and the true and deep love of 
nature which are revealed in these tales.””—Scotsman. 


THE HEAVENLY TWINS. (Thirty- 


fifth Thousand.) . 
‘“‘The adventures of the ‘heavenly twins’ are delightfully 
funny. No more original children were ever put into a book. 
Their audacity, unmansgeableness, and genius for mischief — 
in none of which qualities, as they are here shown, is there any 
taint of vice—are retreshing ; and it is impossible not to follow 
with very keen interest the progress of these youngsters.” 


Academy. 
IDEALA: 1 Study from Life. Sixth 
Edition. - 
“The book is a wonderful one—an evangel for the fair sex. 
and at once an inspiration and a comforting companion, to 
which thoughtful womanhood will recur again and again.” 


Liverpool Mercury. 








London: Ws. Hzrvemann, 21, Bedford St., W.C 
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NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the NEXT HALF-YEARLY 
EXAMINATION for MATRICULATION in this University will 
commence on MONDAY, the lith Jt i 
Examination at the University, Provin 
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bert's College, Ushaw. 


London, Burlington G urde ns, London, W.) for a 
less than sive weeks 


311 UNIV ERSITY of EDINBURGH. 


some subsequent day, appoint a P ROFESSOR to this CHAI 


The Leetures will extend over either a continuous Winter Session of 


say six months, or, should the 
Winter Session, together with the 
months, 


abatement in the event of the University Fee Fund at any time failing 
to provide the normal salaries of the Professors. 


with it the right to a pension on conditions prescribed by Ordinance. 


Monday, 28th May next, 


(HE } GROVE, HIGHG: ATE, LONDON, N. 


Mrs. ‘EY. 
Heap-Mistress—Miss LACEY, Somerville Hall, Oxford; First Class 


Miss J. W. Kingaupy, Somerville Hall, Oxford ; First Class in the 


Miss A, G. 


care of | Miss C. M Rippinc, Girton College, Cambridge ;. Classical Tripos 
Miss M. R. Hoste, Lady Margaret ‘Hall, Oxtord; Honours, Classical 

Miss Loviss Drewry (English Language, Elocution). 

Mr. Artuur Somerve ts, Professor at the Royal College of Music. 

Miss Gatuatiy, Associate of the Royal College of Music. 

Mr. R. Cannopus (Violin). 

Mme, Ovivien: (Dancing and Physical Exercises). 

Mr. W. McPuersos (Fencing and Drill. 


Somerville Hall; Mrs. A. 


fiat the Very Rev. the Dean of Rochester; the Rev. Professor 
Symes, M.A., Principal of University College, Nottmeham, 
Th 
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Truro, &e, 
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NALISM. Half-a-Guinea. 
[NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 


Pr. 
on the “ICELANDIC SAGAS,” on 
April 24, and Tuesday, May 1, at 4 o'clock. These Lectures are open 
to the Public without Payment ov Tickets. 


= tEPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. 


HyPu CATION.—Particulars as to best 


home or abroad, may be obtained (free of charge) by sending a state- 
ment of requirements to R. J. Beevorn, M A., 8, Lancaster Place, 
Strand. 
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AMBER WITCH, by Lady Durr Gorpoy. 
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Svery Candidate is required to apply to the Registrar (University of 
Form of Entry not 
before the commencement of the Examination. 
Aatuve Mitmax iM. A. Registrar. 


April 7th, 1994 











NEW CHAIR OF HISTORY. 
The UNIVERSITY COURT will, on MONDAY, I8th June pane, or 
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vartment of Modern History. 
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» NEXT TERM will begin M AY 
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DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 


The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 


‘gree. The centres of examination are St. Andrews, Aberdeen, 


For Prospectus, &e., apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, the 
niversity, St. Andrews, N.B 


BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W 





THURSDAY NEXT (Ari 19), at 3 o’clock.—PROFESSOR J. F. 
tIDGE, _—. Doe., Oreanis t of Westminster Abbey and Gre: sham 
ofessor of Music, FIRST of TWO LECTURES on “ MUSK 
MUsI¢ \L GESTURES. 2. MOZART as a TEACHER, Half-a- 

sulhea, 

SATURDAY (Apr . at 3 o'clock. D. TRAILL, Esq., I 
FIRST of; rwo- EC Tr RES on “LI Tk: RATU RE and JOU K 


Subscription to Il the Courses in the Season, Two Guineas. 





Pr FESSOR w.P KER will cive THREE PUBLIC LECTURES 
TUESDAY, Arrit 17, Tuesday, 





J. M. Horsavren, M.A., Secretary. 


hed House ; stands on top of Cliff; South Aspect; Private 
field t Resident Masters.—Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL, Gorse 
Chit , Boscombe Chine, Bournemouth, 


University or Army Tutors, 2nd Schools for Boys or Girls, at 


2 vols., small Sve, cloth, Ss. 6d. 


SORCERESS. Translated by Lady Wiivg, and THE 


The Hon. William Waldorf Astor. 
Alfred Austin, Esq. 

George Bentley, Esq. 

William B lack wood, Esq. 

Colonel the Lord Eustace Cecil. 
Frederick Chapman, Es: 

Colonel Sir Henry Collett, K.C.B. 
The Rev. Canon W. Cooke, 


’.S.A. 
Wilfred J. Cripps, Esq., C.B., 


The Lord Justice Davey. 

oe John tag Bart., K.C.M.G. 

P. Gassiot, 

F W. Gibbs, Esa, C.B., O.C 

Henry Hucks Gibbs, Esq., F.S.A. 

Anstey Guthrie, Esq. 

The Viscount Hampden. 

Colonel Henry Hozier. 

Arthur D. Innes, Esq. 

=. Rev. Augustus Jessopp, 
.D 





Professor William Paton Ker. 
Orfeur J, Kilvington, Esq. 
William Knighton, Esq., LL.D. 
Sidney Lee, Eoq. 

Sir George Lewi 


LL.D. 
W.s. Lilly, Esq 
T. Norton Longman, Esq. 


Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 


fed 


TOUT, M.A., F.R. 
20, Hanover Square, WwW. 





Tickets, 3s. 
or Miss Buck Nett. 
(Hon. Treas.), 27, Walbrook, E.C 





Apri. 28, at half-past 6 o'clock. 


19, St. James's Stz eet, S.W. 
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Reeves & Tcrven, 5, Wellincton Street, Strand, W.C. 








E. H. Lecky, Esq., D.C.L., | 
) 


Rovar LITERARY FUND. 


GENERAL LORD ROBERTS, V. V.C., G Cc. 2. G. OSE. C.I.E., 
will ee. at = 104th ANNIVERSARY DINNER, to X, held at 
the WHITEHALL ROOMS, HOTEL M ETROPOLE, S.W., on 
WEDNESD: AY . AprRiL 25th, at half-past six for seven o’clock precisely 


STEWARDS. 


The Right Hon. Sir John Lub- 
k, Bart., M. 


boe 
Sir Alfred Lyall, K.C. B., ‘= ny LE. 
Clarence W. McIlvaine, E 
Frederick Macmillan, | mg 
Sir Theodore Martin, K < B. 
Joha Murray, Esq., F.S.A. 
J = % Parkinson, Esq. 

R. E. Prothero, Esq. 
The V: — A — the Dean of 


Roches 
Alfred = ‘Rothschild, 
Baron Ferdinand de Roti schild, 


M. 
J.E. Rates ‘- “1 Litt.D. 
Clement Scott, 
A. Murray Smith, Esq. 
Sir Walter de Souza. 
E. Steinkopff, Esq. 
Sir Douglas Straight. 
Major-General Thackwell, C.B. 
T. Fisher Unwin, Esq. 
The Rev. J. Edward Vaux. 
The Hon. William Warren Vernon 


}¢ yea the Lord Wantage, V.C , 


© on a “G. We 

The Rev. Robe —y 7 “Ww ilson, D.D. 
(Warden of Keble). 

Cc. Knieht ee Esq., F.S.A. 

A. P. Watt, Es 


Gentlemen willing to attend the Dinner are inv ited to communicate 
with the Secretary. Dinner tickets one guinea each. 
A. LLEWELYN ROBERTS, Secretary. 


Roxar HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President—The Right Hon. Sir M. E. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.I. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 19, at 8.30 p.m. 


The following Paper will be read :— 
“THE EARLDOMS yapes EDWARD I,” by Professor T. F. 


GHAKESPEARE RE READING SOCIETY. 


The ANNUAL READING, “KING RICHARD II,” Arranged 
and Rehearsed under the direction of Mr. WM. POEL, will be given 
at STEINWAY HALL, LOWER SEYMOUR STREET, PORTMAN 
SQUARE, on FRIDAY, Apri 20th, at 8 p.m. 

*s., and 1s.—Apply How. Sec., 13, Upper Berkeley Street ; 
tu, 75, Ladbrooke Grove ; or Ceci F. J. Jenninus, Esq. 


A RTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION, 
For the Relief of Distressed Artists, their Widows, and Orphans. 
The ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place at the WHITE- 
HALL ROOMS, THE HOTEL METROPOLE, on SATURDAY, 
The Right Honble. LORD RIBBLESDALE, P.C., in the Chair. 
Dinner Tickets, including Wines, One Guinea. 
Donations will be received and thankfully acknowledged by 
Sir JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, Bart., R.A., Hon. Secretary. 
ALFRED WATERHOUSE, R.A., Treasurer. 
DOUGLAS GORDON, Secretary. 


vag 0. NE XT, April 16. —Optical Stock. 
Me. J STEVENS will SELL by 
ee atthis GREAT ROOMS, 38, KING STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, on MONDAY NEXT, Aprit iéth, at half-past 12 
precisely. the FIRST PORTION of the OPTICAL STOCK of Messrs. 
SON ROWLEY & SON, of 60, Edgware Road, W., comprising 
Microscopes and "belecsepes thes matical Instruments—Opera and 
ses—Compasses—Model Engines—Gold_and Silver Frame 
Spectacles and Folders —Lanterns and Slides — Barometers — Ther- 
mometers, &c. ; also Glass Show Counter Cases and various Fittings.’ 
On view the Saturday prior, 12 till 4, and morning of Sale, and 


MESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 
i ART REPRODUCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 


the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im- 


Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 
Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. supply the cheapest and best Processe 


in the market, which are specially 
Antiquarians, Archzeologists, and those engaged in the investigation 


and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

Cc. DRUMMOND & Cv. invite attention to their 
Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 
For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs. 

Lace Munufactures, Photographs, V iews§ Book Tlustrations, 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &c., &c., ata moderate cc:t. 
Specimens and price list on application. 


Offices : 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 


DEVILS PRONOUN, and other Tales. 
By Miss F. Fornes-Rosertsox. 12mo, cloth, 4:. 6d. 
Reeves & Turver, 5, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C, 


adapted to meet the wants o 
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The Autotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 
BOOK ILLUSTRATION 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers. For specimens, 
prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE 


The Auto’ process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman 
Hunt, Herbert , &c., of Portraits by Holl, R.A., 


Schmalz 
Ouless, R.A.; Pettie, R.A. ; Prinsep, A.R.A.; of the Fresco 
in Guy's Hospital; ‘‘SpRING,” by Herbert Draper, &c., &c. ; 
also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photo- 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen at 
the Autotype Gallery— 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
Is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS” 


from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M, Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 


Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art 
The new Pamphlet, ‘‘ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educa- 
tional Art,”’ post free to any ad 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, of 184 pages, 
with Illustrated Supplement, containing nearly 70 ture 
Photographs of notable autotypes, post free, One SHILLING. 

New Pamphlet, “ Autotype a Decorative and Educational 
Art,” free on application. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 


MUDIE’sS 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH SOOKS. 


je 








TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum, 

N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription and 

thus lessen the cost of carriage. 
LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 
All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand 
greatly Reduced Prices. 
LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE 





MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY 
10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 

Is in daily communication with this Librazy. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
80 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 

241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria St., E.C 





TO AUTHORS AND EDITORS. 


NORTHERN supe beh 
NEWSPAPER bit eaten 
articles on 


general sub- 


KenpaL. SYNDICATE, jects. 


- VINOLIA SHAVING SOAP. — 


Shaving becomes a pleasant and easy operation by the use 
of VINOLIA SHAVING SOAP, which yields a 
Tich creamy lather that is agreeable to the most sensitive 
skin, and renders the beard delightfully obedient to the 
action of the razor. 

VINOLIA SHAVING STICES, 64., 1s., 1s.6d., 2s., and 2s. 6d. 





THE ACADEMY. 
J.W. ARROWSMITH'S scares 
Crown 8vo. Vol. XVIII. 


THE 


ANTHONY PRISONER 
OF 


HOPE. 
| — ENDA. 


“ One of our leading Novelists says: “ It is capital stuff. The plot is 
high-spirited, and worked out with very gallant good breeding. I 
finished it and then turned back and read bits again.” 

“Mr. Anthony Hope may justly be invited to look with pride and 
pleasure upon the brilliant novel he has contributed to the Arrowsmith 
3s. 6d. Series. It is one of those novels that, moving us with keen 
delight, set grateful hearts longing to send the author a warm vote of 
personal thanks. It grows ever more difficult to find fresh fields for 
fiction, and when we chance across a novelist who seems with every 
new effort to strike the unwonted, we should do something to en- 
courage him.”—Mforning Leader. 





Bristol: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 
London: Srmurxix, Marsnatt & Co., Ltd. And Railway Bookstalls. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


No. 368, will be published on MONDAY NEXT. 
AFRICAN EXPLORATION. 
DR. JULIAN’S HYMNOLOGY. 
MEMOIRS of CHANCELLOR PASQUIER. Second Volume. 
THE LIQUEFACTION of GASES. 
THREE NOBLE ENGLISH WOMEN. 
VON MOLTKE’S CAMPAIGN in BOHEMIA, 
NAVAL ARMAMENTS. 
KIDD on SOCIAL EVOLUTION. 
THE NEW MINISTRY. 

London: Lonemans, Green & Co. 
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ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by 8. R. GARDINER, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford. 
No. 34, APRIL. Royal 8vo, price 5s. 

1. Articles. 

MR. FREEMAN and the BATTLE of HASTINGS. 
Rounp. With a Note by the Eprror. 

BISHOP BECKINGTON and KING HENRY VI. By the Ven. 
ArcHpracon Perry. 

THE CITY of YORK in the SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By 
Miss Mavp Sevuers. 

“THE BOKE LONGYNG to a JUSTICE of the PEACE” and 
the ASSESSMENT of WAGES. By Miss Eu.ten A. 
McArrtuvr. 

2, Notes and Documents.—3. Reviews of Books.—4. List of Historical 

Books recently published.—5. Contents of Periodical Publications. 


London: Lonemans, Green & Co, 
8vo, 


6s. 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 356, will be published on APRIL 18th. 
ConTENTS. 
I. THE BRITISH NAVY. 
Il. THE POLITICAL LIFE of W. H. SMITH. 
III. SHAKESPEARE’S BIRDS and BEASTS. 
IV. OCEAN MEADOWS. 
V. OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM. 
VI. THE PLEASANT LAND of DEVON. 
VII. THE LIBERALS and SOUTH AFRICA, 
VIII. A CYCLE of CATHAY. 
IX. PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE versus OBSTRUCTION. 
X. THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER. 
XI. HYPERIDES and the NEW PAPYRI. 
XII. DEMAGOGUES in BRITISH POLITICS. 
Joun Mvurray, Albemarle Street. 


By J. H. 


Now ready, price 3s. 6d. 
ACKAIL’S (J. W.) THE SAYINGS 
f the LORD JESUS A a from the FOUR EVAN. 
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0 
GELISTS. Collected and arrang 
Reeves & Turner, 5, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C, 





Post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. Sd. 


BARDS and the BIRDS. Selected from 

various Poets by F. Nort Patox, Esq. With 10 Illustrations by 

Mrs. Hugh Blackburn and Hubert Paton. 

Reeves & Turner, 5, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C, 
RE-FITTED, Fine Irish Linen, 2 ; 


OLD SH I RT: or very best [rish Linen, returned 
free, ready to wear, 2s. 6d. Sample Shirt, for Dress and ordinary wear. 
any size, free, 2s. 9d., 38, 9d., 48. 9d., 58. 9d., or 6s. 9d. willed 
Night Shirts, 2s. 11d., 3s. 9d., 4s. 9d., or 5s. 9d. LINEN COLLARS and 
CUFFS. Best 4-fold Collars, 4s. 6d. and 5s. 6d. doz.; made exact to 
rnattern, 2s. * haid-des.. post See Napkins, 2s. 6d. per doz.; Dinner 
‘apkins, 4s. 6d. per dozen ; Table 

Cloths 2 yards square, 28. 9d, each, I R | SH N E N 
24 yards by 3 y: , 5s. 6d.; Kitchen Table Cloths, 10}d. each; real 
Irish Linen Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yards wide, 1s. 11d. per yard ; 
and Linen Diaper, Sid. per yard; Nursery Diaper, 4}d. per yard; 
Surplice Linen, 7d. pee gerd Glass Cloths, 3s. 6d. dozen. LINEN 
HUCKABACK TOWELS, 3s. 6d. per dozen; Damask Towels, 6s. 6d. 
per dozen; Turkish Bath Towels, 1s. each; Twilled Linen Pillow 
Cases, from 1s. 1d. each. IRISH CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS.— 
Children’s, 1s. 2d.; Ladies’, 2s. 3d.; Gent's, 3s. Hemstitched— 
Ladies’, 2s.3d.; Gent's, 4s. 11d. per dozen. Better qualities equall 

cheap. Price Lists and Patterns of all kinds of Linen Goods an¢ 
Hosiery sent to any part of the world, post free. i Monograms, Crests, 
Coats of Arms, Initials, &c., woven and emt Samp aud 
Illustrated Price Lists post free to any part of the world. 











MESSRS. MACMILLAN & C0.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 








TOWN LIFE in the FIFTEENTH 


CENTURY. By Mrs. J. R. GREEN. 2 vols., 8yo 
32s. 
TIMES.—“ It is an important, instructive, and picturesque 


contribution, almost the first of its kind. to nd edl 
neglected branch of English history.”’ ian 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Mrs. Green’s book is learned 

qnoueh fora — —_- yogteeen, while it is irradiated 

a humour and sympathy which come from brighter 
atmosphere than that of the common-room.” sian 


QUESTIONS of the DAY, 


SOCIAL, NATIONAL, and RELIGIOUS. Being 
Addresses delivered in St. Martin’s Church, Leicester, 
on Special Occasions between the Years 1870 and 1890. 
By DAVID J. VAUGHAN, M.A., Honorary Canon of 
Peterborough Cathedral ; Master of Wyggeston’s Hospital ; 
late Vicar of St. Martin's, Leicester ; formerly Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 5s. 





CRITICISMS on CONTEMPO. 


RARY THOUGHT and THINKERS. A Series of 

Essays selected from “The Spectator.” By RICHARD 

HOLT HUTTON, M.A. (London), Fellow of University 

College, London. 2 vols., globe 8ve, 10s. 

(Tae Eversiey Series. 

DAILY NEWS.—* Most of them are excellent as literature, 
and all are subtle in thought. Mr. Hutton is a born critic, 
with a wide range of spiritual interests, and a strong sense of 
ethical purpose.’’ 


TIMES.—* Thoughtful and suggestive essays...... The range 
of the essays is wide and various, and Mr. Hutton finds 
occasion to display his intellectual antagonism side by side 
with his large intellectual sympathies.”’ 


THE COLLECTED WORKS of 


THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY, F.R.S. In Monthly 
Volumes. Globe 8vo, 5s. each volume, 
(Tur Everstry Series. 
Vol. I. Method and Results; Vol. If. Darwiniana ; Vol. IIT 
Science and Education; Vol. 1V. Science and Hebrew Tradi- 
tion; Vol. V. Science and Christian Tradition; Vol. VI. 
Hume. With Helps to the Study of Berkeley; Vol. VIL. 
Man’s Place in Nature; and other Anthropological Essays. 


MODERN LOVE. A Reprint. 


To which is added ‘* The Sage Enamoured and the Honest 
Lady.” By GEORGE MEREDITH. New Edition. 
Extra feap. 8vo, 5s. 


BALLADS and POEMS of 


TRAGIC LIFE. By GEORGE MEREDITH. Second 
Edition. Extra feap. 8vo, 6s. 











POEMS and LYRICS of the 
JOY of EARTH. By GEORGE MEREDITH. Third 
Edition, Extra fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

A VALIANT IGNORANCE. By 
MARY ANGELA DICKENS. 8 vols, crown 8vo 
31s. 6d. 


KATHARINE LAUDERDALE. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 
81s. 64. 
MORNING POST.—“The story has depth of feeling as 
well as distinction of style, and, above all, it is very human.” 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ A most admirable novel, 
excellent in style, flashing with humour, and full of the ripest 
and wisest reflections upon men and women.” 








MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 








CAKES, 1s., 2s., and 3s. 


B, & E. M‘HUGH & CO., Limited, BELFAST. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


LisT. 


A NEW NOVEL BY MISS BROUGHTON. 


A BEGINNER. 
By RHODA BROUGHTON. 


In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


Other STORIES by Miss BROUGHTON 
are— 


MRS. BLIGH. 
COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 
GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART. 
JOAN. 
NANCY. 
NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. 
RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. 
SECOND THOUGHTS. 
BELINDA, 

Ss! 


ALAS! 
* DOCTOR CUPID.” 
And each may be obtained in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


The NOVELS of ROSA N. CAREY. 


LOVER or FRIEND? 
NELLIE’S MEMORIES. 
BARBARA HEATHCOTE’S TRIAL. 
HERIOT’S CHOICE. 

MARY ST. JOHN. 

NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS. 
ONLY THE GOVERNESS. 
QUEENIE’S WHIM. 

ROBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. 
UNCLE MAX. 

WEE WIFIE. 

WOOED AND MARRIED. 

FOR LILIAS, 


Each in 1 vol.,"crown 8vo, 63. 


The NOVELS of MARIE CORELLI. 
A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. 
THELMA, 

ARDATH. 

VENDETTA, 

WORMWOOD. 

THE SOUL OF LILITH. 
Each in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


The NOVELS of MAARTEN 
MAARTENS. 


THE 8IN of JOOST AVELINGH. 
AN OLD MAID’S LOVE. 
‘*GOD’S FOOL.” 


Each in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


NOVELS by Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
THE WOOING O’T. 
HER DEAREST FOR. 
LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP. 
WHICH SHALL IT BE! 
Each in 1 vol., crown Svo, 6s. 


NOVELS by Mrs. RIDDELL. 


GEORGE GEITH of FEN COURT. 
BERNA BOYLE. 


Each in 1 vol., crown Svo, 6s. 


The NOVELS of MARY LINSKILL. 


TALES of the NORTH RIDING. 
BETWEEN THE HEATHER AND THE 
NORTHERN SE. 
THE HAVEN UNDER THE HILL. 
IN EXCHANGE FOR A SOUL 
CLEVEDEN. 
Each in 1 vol., crown Svo, 6s. 


The NOVELS of JESSIE FOTHERGILL 


FROM MOOR ISLES. 
THE “ FIRST VIOLIN.” 
ALDYTH. 
BORDERLAND. 
KITH AND KIN. 
PROBATION. 

Each in 1 vol., crown Svo, 6s. 


RICHARD Bentiey & Son, New Burlington Street 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





BLISS, SANDS & FOSTER. 


THE COUNTRY 
Month by Month. 


MARCH AND APRIL NOW READY. 


Cloth, silk-sewn, inlaid parchment, gilt top, 2s. each ; paper, 
printed stiffened wrapper, gilt top, 1s. each. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 

TIMES.—“ Well adapted to the purpose.” 

NATURE.—“ Interesting and brightly written 

SCOTSMAN.—" Full of observant 
knowledge.” 

SCHOOL BOARD CHRONICLE.—* Jt is altogether delight- 
Sul reading.” 

THE CHRISTIAN WORLD.—“ Charming gossips—remind- 
ing us of Gilbert White and Richard Jefferies.” 

GLASGOW HERALD.—* Should delight the heart of the 


ralist,’’ 


sympathy and special 


nate 


(And many more.) 





NEW NOVELS—/2 7wo Volumes. 
AT THE‘ LIBRARIES. 


DUST 
BEFORE 
THE 
WIND. 


By MAY CROMMELIN. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 
PRO. 
ATHENAEUM.—* Written with a care and skill worthy of 
better materials,”” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* 41 


retribution, directly illustrating the 


tale of grim and cruel 


scriptural pronouncement 
which declares that the sins of the parents shall be visited on the 


children ee powerfully written throughout.” 


CONTRA. 
THE MORNING POST.—“ Penvenrep -uNrLEASANT— 


MELODRAMATIC —CORRUPT BACKBONE —UNSAVOURY 
TALE.” 


MRS. MACQUOID'S Latest Novel. 


IN AN ORCHARD. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


TO THE 


In 2 vols. 
WESTMINSTER 
dainty setting 


} GAZETTE.—* Pleasantly written 
| 
| DAILY TELEGRAPH,—* Mra. Macquoid is an adept in 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


simple and healthy reading.” 


| the art of word painting..... Her sketches of Norman and 
Breton character are not surpassed in vivacity and veri- 
similitude by those of even the ablest native specialists such 
as Elie Berthet, Alphonse Karr, and André Theuriet.” 

ATHENAEUM.—“ Very pretty......It is needless to say 
that the author is as successful as usual.’”’ 

GRAPHIO.—* Unsurpassable art —for it is the art of nature 
| herself—with which Mrs. Katherine Macquoid makes us 
| realise and enter into the whole lives of men and women... .. 

is charmingly exemplified in her story, *‘ In an Orchard.’ ” 

MORNING 
pretty one.” 


POST.—* Naive simplicity......the story is a 


In One Volume, 3s. 6d. 


INSCRUTABLE. 


By ESME STUART. 


* Is exciting enough to please at least one ‘ jaded reviewer.’ ” 
Athenaeum, 





Lonvon: 15, Craven Srrest, Srranp, W.C. 


Sampson Low, Marston & Company's 


| NEW BOOKS. | 
NEXT WEEK. 


DANTE G. ROSSETTI AND THE 
PRE-RAPHAELITE MOVEMENT 


Viewed in Relation to the Problems, Tendencies, and 
Purposes of Modern English Art. 
By Mrs. J. W. WOOD. 
With 8 Photogravure Reproductions of Rossetti’s Paintings. 
Svo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

The book contains some unpublished reminiscences of 
Rossetti’s student days and career in art, and describes the 
Founding of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood and its long 
conflict with academic traditions. 


AMONG THE MOORS: 


Sketches of Oriental Life. 


By G. MONTBARD, 
Author of “In Egypt,” &c. 
Superbly Dlustrated. Royal Svo, cloth, 16s. 


(In a few days, 

LARGE-PAPER EDITION, strictly limited to 100 copies, 
each numbered and signed by the Author, printed on Japanese 
Vellum, THREE GUINEAS each, net. 

M. Montbard, whose skill as an artist has been rendered 
familiar to everyone through the es of the Jllustrated 
London News, recently explored the highways and byways of 
Morocco, and made himself acquainted with the manners and 
customs of the natives. the characteristics of the scenery, the 
architecture of the cities and mosques, and every aspect of the 
social life of the people in town and country. 


ON SHORT LEAVE TO JAPAN. 
By Capt. G. J. YOUNGHUSBAND, 
Queen’s Own Corps of Guides, Author of “‘ Eighteen Hundred 
Miles on a Burmese Tat,” &c. 
With Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 





[Jus out, 


THE ENGLISH CATALOGUE OF 
BOOKS FOR 1893. 


A List of Books published in Great Britain 
and Ireland in the Year 1893, with their 
Sizes, Prices, and Publishers’ Names. 
Also of the Principal Books published in the 
United States of America. 

With the Addition of an Index to Subjects. 
Royal Svo, 5s. 


Dedicated to H.R.H. Princess Mary, Duchess of Teck. 


A MANUAL of OBSTETRIC NURSING 
By MARIAN HUMFREY, British Lying-in Hospital, 
London; Diploma London Obstetric Society’; Member 
Royal British Nurses’ Association. and of its Registration 
Board. Crown 8vo, 300 pp., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE CHAIRMAN’S HANDBOOK. 


By Gir R. F. D. PALGRAVE, K.C.B., Clerk to the 
House of Commons. Tenth and Revised Edition. Crown 
8yvo, cloth, 2s. 
“A brief compilation of ro and rules for the con- 
duct of chairman of public and other meetiogs, based upon 
the procedure and practice cf Parliament.”—Daily News. 


GLIMPSES of the FRENCH REVO- 
LUTION: Myths, Ideals, and Realities. By J. G. 
ALGER, Author of * Englishmen in the French Revolu- 
tion,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. ji y ; 

“No writer has done more thorough work in the investiga- 
tion of the side of the Revolution than Mr. Alger, 
whose ‘ Englishmen in the French Revolution’ commanded, 
not long ago, general attention and critical approval. The 
| present work is even more interesting, dealing, as it does, with 
many aspects of the Revolution, always from a point 
of view ; and, like its predecessor, it shows signs of careful 
and accurate research......A deeply interesting and most 
valuable book.””—Daily Chronicle. 


LANDMARKS of a LITERARY LIFE, 


1820-1892. By Mrs. NEWTON CROSLAND (Camilla 
Toulmin), Author of “Mrs. Blake,” &c. With Photo- 
gravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
“A book of the day. Will be new to most readers and in- 
| teresting to all.”—St. James’s Budget. 
“Mrs. Newton Crosland has written a pleasant volume of 





reminiscences put together with remarkable — 
Athenaeuin,. 


FRA PAOLO SARPI: the Greatest of 


the Venetians. By the Rev. ALEXANDER ROBERT- 
SON, Author of “Count Campello and Catholic Reform 
in Italy.” With Illustrations and Facsimile Letter. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“PREACHERS OF THE AGE” SERIES. 


New Votume Just Reapy. 
A CUP of COLD WATER. 
By the Rev. J. MORLAIS JONES. 
With Photogravure P trait, ¢ crown 8v0, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
| London : Sampson Low, Marston & Company, Ltd., 


St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 
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LITERATURE. 
FRAGMENTS OF ITALIAN HISTORY. 


Guelphs and Ghibellines. By Oscar Brown- 
ing. (Methuen.) 


The Dawn of Italian Independence. By Wil- 
liam Roscoe Thayer. (Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Ce.) 


Venice. By Horatio F. Brown. (Rivington 
& Percival.) 

Charles 11I. of Naples and Urban VI. By 
St. Clair Baddeley. (Heinemann.) 


Unver the picturesque title of Guelphs and 
Ghibellines, Mr. Oscar Browning has pub- 
lished a short history of Italy from 1250 to 
1409. The former date is that of the death 
of Frederick II., the beginning of the end 
of the Imperial supremacy in Italy; the 
latter is that of the judgment of the Council 
of Pisa, when the Reformation was almost 
in sight. The period that lies between 
these historic landmarks is thronged with 
incidents of high historical significance. It 
includes the last agony of the house of 
Hohenstauffen ; the founding, indeed almost 
the whole history, of the Angevin dynasty 
of Naples; the coming and passing of 
Henry of Luxembourg; the rise and fall 
of the Scaligers; the all but royal pre- 
dominance of the Visconti; the ruin of 
Genoa; the enslavement of Florence; the 
rising of Rienzi; the plague of the Black 
Death, and that worse plague of the Con- 
dottieri. Dante and Petrarch and Boccaccio ; 
Giotto and his revelation; the new art and 
the new learning; the new language and 
the new warfare; all belong to this same 
period, which saw, besides, the beginning and 
almost the end of the Great Schism, the Papal 
Captivity and the return from Babylon. 
Adequately to chronicle a century and a 
half of such vast and various human effort, 
in a volume of one hundred and eighty 
pages, was obviously impossible. Mr. 
Browning has, of course, no space to show 
the various sides of doubtful guilt or inno- 
cence, to discuss the sufficiency of motive, 
to weigh the exact proportions of chance 
and design. He has often to deliver judg- 
ment without stating his grounds, to acquit | 
or condemn without hinting at the evidence. 
Nevertheless, though his sketch is unquestion- 
ably faulty in details, in mass and outline, in 
broad lights and shadows, it is an admirable 
presentment. Neither is there much to 
complain of as regards accuracy, particularly 
if we bear in mind how curiously difficult 
it is to be quite sure of details, such as the 
exact day on which an epoch-making event 
has happened. Mr. Browning, for instance, 


he follows Sismondi ; but Milman, following 
Villani, gives the day as Easter Tuesday ; 
while Hallam accepts the vigil of Easter, 
apparently from Giannone. It is, however, 
only right to mention that there are a few 
errors in dates (the printers are probably 
responsible) which ought to be set right in 
a second edition. Thus, Lewis of Hungary, 
who died in 1382, is described as having 
descended into Italy with his army in 
1390. Charles of Durazzo, the nephew 
of the man executed by Lewis, is 
made to accede to the Hungarian throne 
in 1396, and his death is given as 
happening in February, 1296, when the 
dates should be 1385 and 1386. There 
are also a few slips in the text. The state- 
ment, for instance, that, on the night of 
Andrew’s murder, he and Catherine—mean- 
ing Catherine of Valois—were sleeping 
together at the convent of Murrano, is a 
libel on that elderly lady. It was from the 
young Queen Joanna’s side that the prince 
was called by his murderers or their accom- 
plice—a fact much insisted on as proof of 
her guilt. We own that we think that 
Mr. Browning takes a wrong view of 
Joanna’s conduct; and it is scarcely fair 
to quote Lewis of Hungary’s letter about her 
“inordinata vita praeterita,” without adding 
that all the evidence goes to show that the 
charge of immorality was without founda- 
tion. This lady threatens to become a sort 
of Mary Queen of Scots for Italy, where 
she has been of late years much discussed. 
Nothing, however, has been produced to 
throw a doubt on Hallam’s luminous judg- 
ment of her case, which amounts to a verdict 
of not proven as to the murder, and not guilty 
on the other counts. So, too, Mr. Brown- 
ing’s assertion that there is no reason to 
suppose that Charles of Durazzo (whom the 
victim’s brother subsequently hanged for 
the murder) was privy to it, is at least open 
to question. A still more unaccountable 
statement is that King John of Bohemia, 
the son of the Emperor Henry VIL, 
was taken prisoner at Crécy. A King 
John (of France) was taken prisoner 
by the Black Prince at Maupertuis; but 
that the author has confused the two is not 
credible. The story of John of Bohemia 
is familiar. He was almost blind, and, 
desiring to strike a blow for his French 
friends, asked two of his knights to lead 
him against the English. This they did, 
interlacing their horses’ bridles, and gallop- 
ing together into the thick of the fight, 
all three were slain. 

One question we must allow ourselves to 
ask before quitting Mr. Browning’s book. 
In it condensation has necessarily been 
carried to the utmost limits of the bearable. 
It has been skilfully done; but the result 
is a sort of historical pemmican, painfully 
nutritious, though we admit good in flavour. 
Unless the mental digestion of the 
average historical student has had in these 
latter days a great accession of assimilative 
force, it is difficult to believe that such pro- 
ducts can be a wholesome educzational diet. 
Though Mr. Roscoe Thayer calls his 
book Zhe Dawn of Italian Independence, it 
really deals with the dark hour that comes 
before the dawn. It is the history of the 





states that the Sicilian Vespers occurred on 
Easter Monday, March 30, 1282, In this | 


interval between the Congress of Vienna in 


1814 and the surrender of Venice after the 
shortlived dictatorship of Daniel Manin. 
It was outwardly a period of gloom and 
silence, broken only by futile and dis- 
astrous explosions. Yet, in Italy, as 
well as in other parts of Europe, 
during this distressful time, the soil was 
being prepared and the seed was being 
sown, and the harvest is Modern Europe. 
Monarchical France has brought forth the 
Republic, oligarchic England has become a 
democracy, Germany and Italy have become 
nations. But while, in other countries, 
change has been the result of more or less 
regular development, in Italy it came with 
a suddenness that took away men’s breath. 
After Solferino the old order simply col- 
lapsed. And this was the case not only in 
Lombardy, where the Austrian Government 
(though for an alien government not an 
unjust or cruel one) had, just because it 
was irremediably alien, no root in the 
esteem or confidence of the governed, but 
in Tuscany and Modena, and most of all in 
the two Sicilies and the Romagna, where 
the rulers were Italians. The history of the 
thirty-five years following the Congress of 
Vienna provides the explanation of this 
remarkable phenomenon. Verhaps it is a 
pity that it should have been written by so 
bitter a partisan of the cause which we 
believe to be right, but perhaps the 
convincing character of his narrative is 
partly due to this very fact. The belief 
in the hopelessness of constitutional 
reform, which, in 1859, prevailed among all 
intelligent Italians not bound to the old 
régime by ties of self-interest, did not grow 
up in an hour. Nothing but reiteration, 
repeated treacheries of princes, numberless 
cruelties of the executive, oppression in 
many forms, continued day by day and year 
after year, could have brought home the 
fact to the average Italian. Mr. Thayer 
has set forth this process, at least in its 
salient details. His work is so good that 
one feels indignant that it is not better. 
He certainly tells a story brilliantly, and, 
in the main, his views on crucial events are 
sound. With his sketch of 1820, and the 
events before and after Laibach, of the 
troubles that arose ten years later, and 
those which led up to Novara, we have no 
quarrel. His portraits of Charles Albert, 
the Italian Hamlet, of Metternich, the 
lay Hildebrand, of Pius IX., “‘ the peerless 
benefactor, from whom all good gifts were 
possible,” even of de Lesseps, with his 
comical outbursts of passion, are extra- 
ordinarily graphic. Where he fails is in 
his habit of treating state policy as if it 
were a very simple business, in which any 
man of good sense and right feeling must 
necessarily succeed. Hence come all kinds 
of divagations: attacks on England and 
France for not intervening to save Venice 
from bombardment ; comparisons of le pére 
Radetzky and of Oudinot with Genseric and 
Attila; tirades against diplomacy as “‘ the 
art of ruling by chicane”; and similar dis- 
figuring puerilities. Again, the preliminary 
sketch of the ten centuries or so that precede 
the period chronicled, though excellently 
put together, is marred by a good many 
errors. Nor are they, we fear, mere 





slips in the ordinary sense of the 
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word. They seem to arise from the 
writer's overmastering passion for pic- 
turesque effect. When we speak of errors, 
we do not mean misprints, such as barroceio 
for ‘‘Carroccio,” or guacho for “ gaucho.” 
Who does not suffer from “ was uns alle 
biindigt,” the bondage of the printer? It 
is the sacrifice of truth to picturesqueness 
that we complain of. Mirabeau did not 
‘‘ fling down defiance to the king’s mes- 
senger in the Tennis Court,” but in 
the Salle des Menus. Nor did Odoacer 
‘unite the Peninsula of Italy in his Ostro- 
gothic kingdom,” for he united nothing, 
and his was a Skyrrian or Herulian king- 
dom. Nor did France in the fifteenth cen- 
tury ‘‘defeat her most dangerous vassal,” 
the Duke of Burgundy. It was to the Swiss 
republicans, not to the French king, that 
he lost ‘‘ Gut und Muth und Blut.” A word, 
too, must be said about Mr. Thayer’s 
literary style. He is very eloquent, and can 
spin a phrase with the best. When, for 
instance, he says that Dante in choosing 
to write the Divina Commedia in Italian 
“ gave a patent of nobility to every modern 
language,” the thought is true, and the 
expression is suggestive. Again, in his 
description of the slow ferment of liberty, 
which between 1830 and 1848 kept the 
autocrats anxious, his phrase, ‘‘ Not a few 
turbulent men but a great thought was their 
adversary,” is worthy of his countryman, 
Emerson. At times, however, the desire to 
be striking makes him write very strangely. 
His reference to Metternich as having “ at 
Cracow /rontlessly violated the treaty of 
Vienna ”’ is an example of this strangeness ; 
while his comparison of de Sauget liberat- 
ing the Sicilian convicts to ‘‘a cuttlefish 
covering his retreat in a murk of sepia” is 
so infelicitous as to excite a smile. But we 
hardiy know what to do when we read that 
“the perjured Neapolitan king tarried in 
Florence while the Austrians went down and 
squelched the patrioticarmy.” The flavour of 
modern slang certainly goes very ill with 
the old-fashioned sobriety of the rest of the 
sentence. 


Mr. Horatio Brown’s Venice is conceived 
in the spirit of the annalists of fifty years 
ago, but he makes abundant use of the 
modern authorities, particularly Romanin’s 
Storia documentata di Venezia. He briefly 
sets forth the doings of the Republic, 
almost decade by decade, from the first 
election of Tribunes by the fourteen island 
townships, down to the time when the last 
Doge, at the bidding of General Bonaparte, 
bade his servant take away the ducal bonnet, 
“ Tole questo, no la dopero piu.” Perhaps 
he is most happy in depicting the first 
developments of her corporate life, and he 
brings out with excellent emphasis that 
singular note of early Venetian character, 
the instinct which checked every attempt 
to make the Dogeship hereditary. But the 
irony of fate doomed the people who 
declared that “they did not come to 
the lagoon to live under a Lord,” to sink 
into the submissive subjects of all the 
grandi whose names were in the Libro 
a’ ro. Of course the Venice that the world 
knows best is the Venice of the decadence, 
what Mr. Brown calls “ the Venice of Fran- 





cesco Foscari, the Venice of the Ambassadors, \ 


the Venice of Paoli Sarpi.” But the Venice 
that is most wonderful is the Venice that 
repelled the Frank invaders, the subject of 
the Eastern Caesar, and later his conqueror, 
the Venice of Enrico Dandolo, and of the 
Zenos. Mr. Brown writes with the immense 
advantage of one who knows the material 
Venice au fond; and his knowledge is of 
unique importance in regard to a place 
which alone of the great cities of Europe 
can boast that she has never been stormed, 
or burnt, or ruined by an invader, not a 
stone of whose palaces, not a brick of whose 
quays has been overturned by the hand of 
the alien. This made her final decay 
all the more sad to look on, though it 
helped to hide the malignant disease of 
which she was dying. Mr. Brown’s picture 
of the moribund Venice of the eighteenth 
century is as excellent as any part of his 
useful and unpretentious book. 


Charles ILI. of Naples and Urban VI. is a 
sequel to the volume on Queen Joanna 
published last year. Both are scholarly 
monographs, showing considerable research, 
beautifully printed, and containing inter- 
esting architectural illustrations. In his 
later book, Mr. St. Clair Baddeley is, we are 
glad to note, crisper and less rhetorical in 
style than formerly, though he still has 
hardly taken sufficiently to heart the truth 
of Flaubert’s paradox, that the adjective is 
the natural enemy of the noun. Charles Duke 
of Durazzo, King Charles III. of Naples, 
the conqueror of his benefactress Joanna, 
and who, like her, fell by the hand of the 
assassin, is not a particularly sympathetic 
character. But though he was himself 
suspected of a useful murder, his character, 
unlike hers, has neither been bitterly 
assailed nor has it found passionate de- 
fenders. His career, however, abounds 
with knotty points, which give full scope to 
Mr. St. Clair Baddeley’s passion for elucida- 
tion; and in nearly every case we find his 
reasoning just, though he acquits King 
Charles III. of the murder of Joanna and 
Joanna of the murder of Andrew. Even 
in his dealing with Urban VI., one of the 
most odious tyrants that ever dishonoured 
the throne of St. Peter, one must applaud 
the author’s fairness in insisting on his 
savage hero’s total freedom from small 
vices. 

The appended essay on Cecco d’Ascoli, the 
friend of Dante, poet, physician, astrologer, 
and professor of philosophy, is a study of 
one of those complex characters in which 
Italy was so fertile. He belongs to an 
earlier period than Charles and Urban, his 
career ending in 1327, when he was burnt 
in Tuscany as an astrologer or wizard, 
which he seems to have believed himself to 
be. The populace certainly shared this 
belief; for it is recorded that on the day of 
his execution Florence turned out en masse 
to see if so famous a stregone would burn, or 
whether the evil spirits would come and 
rescue him. His contributions to philosophy 
and medicine were unimportant; and as to 
his poetry, though it was taken seriously by 
his contemporaries, probably the verdict of 
the biographer of Petrarch is just, ‘ S’il 
n’était pas plus sorcier que poéte, on lui fit 
une grande injustice en le brilant.” 

RecinaLp HueuEs. 








Poems. By Francis Thompson. (Elkin 
Mathews & John Lane.) 


One of the main differences, it may be, 
between a poet and a poetaster, the singer 
born and the singer manufactured, lies in 
the proportion of topical influence shown 
forth in their respective productions. The 
essentially and ——, ‘‘ minor” poet 
seems ever more or less (but generally more) 
the mere mirror of certain contemporary 
waves of thought or emotion, the sport of 
fas}:ion and the glass of form. You could 
data his verses to a year, nay to a month 
even, by their tendencies no less than by 
their mannerisms; and, to be sure, it is 
better so, for when he strives to be indi- 
vidual and untrammelled the result is 
not often agreeable. The poet, on the 
other hand, bears no season’s stamp, carries 
no company’s banner, however dainty ; his 
work has nothing in common with that of 
the modiste and the milliner; it is neither 
for to-day nor to-morrow, but for all time. 
Verse-making is a pleasant enough hobby, 
given sufficient facility and an adequate 
lack of humour: it pleases him that makes, 
and (sometimes) him that reads, while it 
should not be forgotten that verse is simply 
invaluable for “lightening up” the pages 
of periodicals, where it is often an excellent 
and inexpensive substitute for a tail-piece. 

Minor poetry has perhaps been too much 
and too harshly decried of late. In the first 
place, it is a deep delight to its author 
while the singing-fit lasts; secondly, you 
are not compelled to peruse it when bad, 
while, when good, you may pick out the 
purple patches with complacence, if not 
rapture ; and, lastly, what is excellent will 
surely live, what is worthless as indubit- 
ably die. ‘‘Time will show and the end 
declare,” with the admirable sanity of 
natural forces, which is to perish and which 
shall survive, so that in reality all is for the 
best. The real poet, one must suppose, has 
some reward in the very quality of his 
work, the rhymester in the gratification 
of his harmless vanity; each should be 
moderately happy in his own way, for 
each may believe, as he will, that his 
odd unreasonable yearning after post- 
humous popularity will be fulfilled, and 
in this very immaterial issue neither 
can know disappointment. Which is yet 
another beneficent law of nature, and just 
as it should be. The ultimate destiny 
of their works is scarce likely to trouble the 
slumbers of either Shakspere or Mr. Samuel 
Rogers; and in all probability both were 
equally blessed, from the practical point of 
view, while they lived and wrote. 

However that may be, one is fain to 
believe that, even in the false perspective of 
the preseut time, a time necessarily of green 
judgments and hasty enthusiasms, it is 
possible, clearly if rarely, to discern some 
who stand, as it were, like the offspring of 
the gods lang syne, a head and shoulders 
above their fellows. To this delectable 
company Mr. Francis Thompson has been 
already, and with reason, declared to 
belong; and, indeed, there seems but 
_— og ong unmomentous though 
the matter be, that posterity (if posterity 
read poetry at all) will not endorse this 
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verdict. Despite the blemishes on his work 
(and they are obvious enough in all con- 
science), it stands plainly confessed for him 
who runs to recognise as the output of a 

enius. Mr. Thompson is no “ poet of 
fashion” ; the fifteenth century might claim 
him almost?as easily as this; the alternate 
perfection and clumsiness of his technic are 
entirely out of touch with the mild charms 
and mild defects of average contemporary 
verse. When he errs he errs so boldly, 
so badly, with such a —- sincerity, 
so fine a show of wholeheartednoss, as to 
extort (just as a high-spirited child, who 
deliberately chooses now and again to be 
recklessly perverse, may win) some measure 
of indulgence. Even at his ungainliest and 
his most wilful, Mr. Thompson sins still in 
the grand manner: with all his faults of 
rhythm and mistakes of metaphor he is 
never undignified; his sublime may now 
and then incline a little towards topheavi- 
ness, but cannot sink to the ridiculous. To 
misquote a commonplace of criticism, he 
has a few of the defects of some of his 
qualities. And his qualities are rare indeed. 
For sheer beauty of thought, phrase, and 
imagery, a great many of these poems could 
scarce be bettered: subtle with the fine sub- 
tlety of strength, remote yet intimate, austere 
and still sumptuous, fair with an unfamiliar 
excellence and sweet with an unearthly 
sweetness, this book is, as it were, the 
mystic rose of modern poetry—if you can 
call that modern which bears about it no 
sign or superscription of the times, and is 
even, here and there, tinged with medieval 
colour, like a sun-ray gleaming through an 
old stained-glass casement. 

Several of the lyrics, and, most notably, 
“The Making of Viola,” bring to mind 
some of those pictures painted on golden 
backgrounds by early Italian masters ; 
“The Poppy,” again, has something not 
all un-Swinburnian in its metrical effects ; 
while the lines, ‘To my Godchild,” begin- 
ning thus— 


* This labouring, vast, Tellurian galleon, 

Riding at anchor off the orient sun, 

Had broken its cable, and stood out to space 

Down some froze Arctic of the aérial ways : 

And now, back warping from the inclement 
main, 

Its vapourous shroudage drenched with icy rain, 

It swung into its azure roads again ; 

When, floated on the prosperous sun-gale, you 

Lit, a white halcyon auspice, mid our frozen 
crew’ 


are invested throughout with a classic 
splendour of language and metaphor, joined 
with an almost superhuman tenderness, that 
are perhaps the most prominent charac- 
teristics of Mr. Thompson’s poetry. 

Marvellously simple and suggestive is the 
poem called ‘‘ Daisy”; it has, moreover, 
both light and atmosphere, no less than 
music and human sentiment, as this short 
excerpt shows : 


‘* A berry red, a guileless look 
A still word—strings of sand ! 
And yet they made my wild, wild heart 
Fly down to her little hand. 


“* For standing artless as the air, 
And candid as the skies, 
She took the berries with her hand, 
And the love with her sweet eyes. 





‘* The fairest things have fleetest end: 
Their scent eurvives their close, 
But the rose’s scent is bitterness 
To him that loved the rose ! 


** She looked a little wistfully, 
Then went her sunshine way— 
The sea’s eye had a mist on it, 
And the leaves fell from the day. 


** She went her unremembering way, 
She went and left in me 
The pang of all the partings gone, 
And partings yet to be.”’ 
Of greater complexity, but none the less 
lovely, are ‘‘ Before Her Portrait in Youth” 
and ‘Her Portrait.” Few things in the 
book are more lyrically delightful than “‘ A 
Carrier-Song”’; but perhaps the most entirely 
perfect is ‘‘ Dream-Tryst,” which it were im- 
possible to refrain from giving in its entirety : 
** The breaths of kissing night and day 
Were mingled in the eastern Heaven : 
Throbbing with unheard melody 
Shook Lyra all its star-chord seven ! 
When dusk shrank cold, and light trod shy, 
And dawn’s grey eyes were troubled grey ; 
And souls went palely up the sky, 
And mine to Lucidé. 
‘* There was no change in her sweet eyes 
Since last I saw those sweet eyes shine ; 
There was no change in her deep heart 
Since last that deep heart knocked at mine. 
Her eyes were clear, her eyes were Hope’s, 
Wherein did ever come and go 
The sparkle of the fountain-drops 
From her sweet soul below. 
** The chambers in the house of dreams 
Are fed with so divine an air 
That Time’s hoar wings grow young therein, 
And they who walk there are most fair. 
I joyed for one, I joyed for her, 
Who with the Past meet girt about: 
Where our last kiss still warms the air, 
Nor can her eyes go out.’’ 


What an Aubade might not Mr. Thompson 
make, an he would! For here (to say 
nothing of the exquisite vein of sentiment) 
is the very breath of dawn, the silence, the 
dew: that illusion, so subtle, so infinitely 
hard to capture, is realised to the full. It 
is not too much to say that there are few 
better lyrics in the English language. 
Strange that on the very opposite page 
your eye is caught by such an ill-chosen 
simile as ‘‘an oubliette of God.” Surely 
Mr. Thompson had not pictured to himself 
the inevitable associations connected with 
the word. However that may be, ‘“‘ God” 
and ‘‘oubliette” in the usual acceptation 
of these names should not be linked to- 
gether. But Mr. Thompson is a poet of 
contrasts ; and when his best is so fine, the 
rest can be of little importance. His 
stumbles and slips are hardly so deep, or 
so disastrous, as Browning’s. 
Granam R. Tomson. 








Seventy Years of Irish Life: being Anecdotes 
and Reminiscences. By W. B. Le Fanu. 
(Edward Arnold.) 


Tue name of Le Fanu has long been asso- 
ciated with Irish fiction and Irish verse in 
the person of the author best known in 
England as the writer of Uncle Silas; and 
now his brother has published a first book, 
as an almost octogenarian author. It is so 
good a book that it should not be his last ; 
but, at least, it is enough to ensure him a 
place among Irish authors. It is not an 
ephemeral collection of anecdotes and mis- 





cellaneous reminiscences, such as abound 
just now; nor does it belong to that other 
tedious class of fashionable books, minute 
and unimportant autobiographies. Mr. Le 
Fanu has for ‘seventy years” been in 
many fortunate situations for the observa- 
tion of Irish life, for meeting with men of 
note, for studying various matters of in- 
terest; and he has no common faculty for 
discerning just those things worth record- 
ing. His book is not a great work of art, 
but neither has it any affectations or pre- 
tences of being one: it is plain and straight- 
forward, written with simplicity and ease. 
It keeps clear of vexed questions; indeed, 
so disconnected is the author from the 
political movements of a long lifetime, that 
the names of Davis and Mitchel are 
wrongly spelled—a thing hardly possible to 
any active follower or opponent of ‘‘ Youn 

Ireland,” or to any re sa of the Nation. 
Even about matters as much social as poli- 
tical Mr. Le Fanu writes little: the one 
—- being a lively chapter upon his 
recollections of the Tithe War in 1831, and 


}even that mainly from a picturesque and 


dramatic point of view. Son of a well- 
known Protestant clergyman in Dublin, 
afterwards Dean of Emly and a Limerick 
rector, Mr. Le Fanu writes of old Dublin, 
of days at Trinity, of country people and 
acquaintances, as of his experiences in later 
life, when an engineer or Commissioner of 
Public Works, with a good ear, eye, and 
memory for things striking and amusing. 
There is also a pleasant open-air freshness 
in his records of sport with rod or gun ; and 
the peasant stories happily diversify those 
of the learned professions and public men. 
Writing neither as Irish landlord nor as 
Irish ‘‘ patriot,” but as an Irish gentleman 
of an active profession and unpolitical 
office, Mr. Le Fanu sets before us an aspect 
of Irish life, common enough of course, but 
less familiar in books than others. There 
is plenty of stir and excitement in the book, 
but it is not passionate and turbulent: we 
have no typical scenes from “ the good old 
times,” of revelling squireens, hard ridin 
and hard drinking: those times which die 
not so very long since. Nor do we find here 
the emotions and struggles of the popular 
movements, with their great poetry and 
their squalid prose. The book reminds us 
of an Ireland apart from all extremes: a 
normal Ireland of the professional upper 
classes, with no lack of Irish humour and 
geniality, but more English than other 
Irelands. A Carlyle would find it natural, 
that an Irishman busy over railways and 
other public utilities, in short, ‘ doing 
work,” should be more sober and clear- 
headed than your idle aristocrat or your 
starving peasant. That would be an 
idealising view of things. But certainly 
Mr. Le Fanu, in telling those scenes and 
anecdotes, simply and heartily, without 
political purpose, contrives unconsciously to 
put his reader into a good humour with 
Irish things, be he Nationalist or no. ‘In 
quietness and in confidence shall be your 
strength.” There is no exaggeration nor 
condescension. We are sure that its writer 
would not call the Castle or the League 
‘‘the curse and canker” of the country ; 
he would attack, or defend, or take a middle 
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position, but always with strong reason, 
and without rhetorical excess of language. 
Remembering all that has happened in 
Ireland, and in England, and in the United 
States, since Catholic Emancipation, it is 
difficult not to wonder at, and to admire, a 
book upon that long and troubled time, so 
genial and so sane. It is not political; but 
the very face of Ireland, the talk in all 
Irish society, the public and private men of 
the day, the speech and thought of promi- 
nent men, have been steeped in politics ; 
and one is surprised to find so little evidence 
of it in such a book. And, experto crede, a 
strong partisan may read it, without feeling 
angry at this passing by of such momentous 
matters ; for what it recalls and records has 
an importance or an interest of its own. As 
a treasury of Irish stories, good sayings, 
and similar delights, this book has hardly a 
rival of its own kind. 

There are many books dealing more 
minutely with the wit and humour of the 
country masses; but for the pleasantries 
and absurdities of other classes, there are 
few books of recent times so good. It 
happily embalms the characteristics of many 
‘* characters,’”’ such as once abounded in all 
university and cathedral cities, circuits and 
assize towns, clubs and other haunts of 
“‘the world,” professional or lounging. 
‘* Characters,” men say, are becoming rare : 
lack of leisure, the rush of affairs, make us 
all much alike, or we are growing ashamed 
of peculiarity. Dublin, to judge from a 
hundred books, lives and memoirs and the 
like, has been not inferior to Edinburgh in 
its wealth of wits and butts, oddities and 
eccentrics, humorists and mighty talkers. 
The perusal of many books abounding in 
anecdotes often leads to a grave suspicion of 
much that passes for historical truth. 
Anecdotage, like folk-lore, has its problems 
of origin and distribution. Stories become 
attracted to the heroes of great stories, jests 
to the great jesters, epigrams and bons mots 
to the great masters of those arts. One 
knows that Sydney Smith and the late 
Mr. Jowett are renowned for many things 
said before they were born. But in less 
obvious cases the problem is complicated. 
Do strange incidents and witty sayings 
repeat themselves? Do they ever occur 
almost simultaneously in two places to two 
men? A mere difference in the telling of a 
story may be of no importance, and can 
cause no surprise. Thus, we are not dis- 
tressed because Mr. Le Fanu tells the 
‘‘halfpenny anecdote” about Dr. Barrett, 
the notorious don of Trinity, Dublin, 
differently from Lever in Charles O° Malley. 
But take this case. Archbishop Whately, 
says Mr. Le Fanu, used to tell of a 
beggar who followed him asking alms, 
to whom he said, ‘‘Go away; I never 
give anything to a beggar in the streets.” 
The beggar replied, “And where would 
your reverence wish me to wait on 
you?” Bishop Wilberforce, in his diary, 
records that Archbishop Trench, of Dublin, 
told him tho incident as happening to 
himself. To which Archbishop was the 


beggar’s answer given? Whately coming 
first, one is inclined to say Whately; but 
Trench tells the story of himself to a witness, 
who promptly wrote it in his diary. Did 


Mr. Le Fanu confuse Whately and Trench, 
or did Trench tell it of Whately, and 
Wilberforce mistake him? Or did it occur 
to both? It happens to be a matter of 
infinitesimal importance; but such doubts 
are far reaching, and go beyond their im- 
mediate cases. In another instance, Mr. 
Le Fanu writes that a story has been told of 
Sergeant Murphy, which “‘really happened 
to quite another man, a resident in Kerry, 
who dearly loved a lord.” That story has 
certainly been told of ‘‘ quite another” third 
man, who dearly loved a lord, but did not live 
in Kerry, Warren of Zen Thousand a Year. 
But for the most part Mr. Le Fanu’s stories 
are as fresh and indubitable as they are 
delightful ; he has no signs of Mandevile or 
Munchausen, nor any pardonable tricks of 
native blarney and extravagance. Among 
his best are stories of some once well-known 
Irish Catholic clergy, men of powerful 
character, and no less humorous than the 
great Franciscan Father Mathew, or the 
great Dominican Father Burke. And all 
are without the least spice of malice, such 
as often creeps into good stories. 

Here and there it may be thought that a 
gee inexperience in the religion of the 
rish majority makes a sort of barrier, 
which no goodwill on both sides can cross ; 
it is certainly so in the beautiful Irish work 
of Miss Barlow and of Mr. Yeats. Apart 
from this, Mr. Le Fanu appears equally 
at home with Limerick labourers and with 
the Beef-steak Club, with any peasant 
humorist, and with Thackeray. Very 
welcome are the glimpses we have of his 
distinguished brother, whose works are not 
|yet generally valued at their true worth. 
What, in spite of his protest, is called, with 
a depreciatory meaning, the ‘ sensational ” 
element in them, has overshadowed their 
less obvious features: few writers, except 
Hawthorne, have so subtly mingled a 
grotesque humour with a_ strange and 
pensive beauty. But Mr. Lo Fanu’s literary 
skill is remarkable also, though displayed 
so unpretentiously : his stories are not only 
excellent, but excellently told, with the 
genius of the true raconteur ; and all his 
descriptions or reflections are happily and 
tersely expressed. His book, though 
delighting the reader, baffles its reviewer, 
who refrains from unfairly telling its best 
stories, while it presents no single important 
point for criticism. It is just a book of 
pleasant things well remembered and 
| Felated, a good talk about an active and 
varied life, well written down. Very Irish, 
it is not too much so for any reader who 
| has not that advantage. We can but con- 
| gratulate the veteran novice upon his first 
book, with the heartiest thanks. 
LionEL JoHNsoN. 














| The Gelasian Sacramentary, Liber Sacrament- 
orum Romanae Ecclesiae. Edited, with In- 
troduction, Critical Notes, and Appendix, 
by H. A. Wilson. With Two Facsimiles. 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press.) 


Turis is a very valuable contribution to 
liturgical research. The work has been 
executed at the cost of great labour, and 
with a scholarly thoroughness worthy of 








| 


all praise. It may, in brief, be declared 
to supersede entirely all previous attempts 
to exhibit the text of the ancient Roman 
Sacramentary with which the name of 
Gelasius has been from an early date con- 
nected. Even those who have ready access 
to the works of Tommasi (or Muratori) and 
Gerbert will find that for the study of the 
Gelasian Sacramentary Mr. Wilson’s work 
not only supplies a more trustworthy text, 
but saves an incredible amount of time 
and labour if an attempt at comparison be 
instituted. 

The Vatican, Rheinau, and St. Gallen 
MSS., which are our most important sources, 
have been collated afresh for this edition ; 
and certain other MSS. of less value 
from their fragmentary character or other 
reasons, preserved in the Bodleian, together 
with one in the library of Magdalen 
College, have in certain places been used 
as helps in determining the text, or by 
way of textual illustration. In fact, [ 
think the truth is not overstated when I say 
that every source of information at present 
available has been examined, and put 
under contribution. Indeed, Mr. Wilson 
has treated the text of the Sacramentary 
with a scrupulous care that would not be 
unworthy of the treatment of Biblical texts. 
The fulness of the textua! comment may be 
exemplified by two instances. The Canon 
Actionis (excluding post-communions) does 
not occupy quite three pages; these are 
illustrated by no less than eighty-nine notes 
exhibiting textual variations. The Ordo de 
Sacris Ordinibus Benedicendis extends to 
not quite two pages, while the notes are 
fifty-two in number. 

The Vatican MS. (Reginae 316) is natur- 
ally taken as affording the basis for the 
editor’s work; but the text is emended, when 
necessary, from other sources. As each 
Missa or other section is supplied with 
elaborate textual notes, the reader can form 
his own opinion as to the soundness of the 
editor’s judgment. In the vast majority of 
instances, there can be little question that 
the reading adopted is the true one, 
Here and there we may hesitate, or prefer 
an alternative; but even in these cases 
second thoughts will, I believe, often lead 
the student back to an acceptance of Mr. 
Wilson’s determination. 

A very useful feature of this work are 
the marginal references, which exhibit at a 
glance the principal texts in which each 
liturgical formula is to be found. And 
it is no small advantage to have here in- 
cluded not only what may be properly called 
‘* Gelasian”’ texts, but also references to the 
Leonine Sacramentary and to the Gallican 
and other early liturgical forms; while an 
indication is also given of the presence or 
absence of the formula in the Gregorian 
Sacramentary, which can be further seen at 
once in situ by the help of Mr. Wilson’s 
earlier work, the Classified Index to the 
Leonine, Gelasian, and Gregorian Sacra- 
mentaries according to the text of Muratori’s 
“* Ziturgia Romana Vetus.” In a word, the 
comparison of early Western liturgies has 
been facilitated by the painstaking labour 
of the editor to an extent which is quite 
surprising, and the usefulness of the book 
is extended beyond the circle of those who 
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are en. exclusively on the more remote 
antiquities of the Roman liturgy. 

An Introduction of some sixty pages 
describes very fully the MS. sources, and 
deals with the problems arising from their 
comparison. The evidence for the Gelasian 
origin of the ‘‘Gelasian Sacramentary” is 
again reviewed, the editor, though expres- 
sing himself with rather more caution, 
being in substantial agreement with the 
results arrived at by M. Duchesne in his 
Origines du Culte Chrétien. 

When a man sets before him a laborious 
task of a particular kind, and accomplishes 
it with singular success, it may seem un- 
reasonable and ungracious to complain that 
he has not done more. But we cannot but 
express the hope that Mr. Wilson, having 
done so much, may be induced to go 
further, and give the world an explanatory 
commentary on the book, which, on the 
side of textual criticism, is so highly satis- 
factory. In scores, nay hundreds, of places 
(more especially in the rubrics), not only 
younger students, but those who have been 
long familiar with Muratori, would gladly 
welcome illustrative comment. 

We must not omit to notice that an 
appendix to the volume exhibits the contents 
and arrangements of the parts of the 
Rheinau and St. Gallen Sacramentaries, 
together with marginal references to the 
places in Gerbert’s Monumenta Veteris 
Liturgiae Alemannicae where the forms 
may be found. Very complete indices com- 
plete the work. 

This notice, though inadequate, may serve 
to call attention to a liturgical work of the 
first importance. J. EpENBURGEN. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The One Too Many. By Mrs. Lynn Linton. 
In 3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 


A Grey Romance and other Stories. By Mrs. 
Clifford, H. D. Traill, D. S. Meldrum, 
Gilbert Parker, Frederick Greenwood, 
Frank R. Stockton, W. Farl Hodgson, 


and Erskine Gower. (W. H. Allen.) 
The Romance of Shere Mote. By Percy 
Hulburd. In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 


Jn an Orchard, By Mrs. Macquoid. In 2 
vols, (Bliss, Sands & Foster.) 


The Little Widow and other Episodes. By 
William Tirebuck. (Osgood, McIlvaine 
& Co.) 

Mrs. Thorndale’s Cousin. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 


Her Angel Friend. By Monica Tregarthen. 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 
Wuartevzr anyone may think about Mrs. 
Lynn Linton’s books as novels, as exposi- 
tions of manners, as criticisms of life, and 
so forth, he knows, if he is a critic, that in 
Mrs. Lynn Linton’s hands he is always in 
the hands of a craftswoman, and generally 
in those of an artist. We must confess 
that it is a considerable relief, after a course 
of the go-as-you-please exercises which seem 
to pass for works of fiction with the majority 
of writers, both old and new, to come across 
& book like Zhe One Too Many. So far as 
general merits of writing, construction, and 


By E. M. Bacot. 





not a few other things go, the supposititious 
(of course not real) critic could, as it seems 
to us, only say, ‘‘No; this is not Zhe One 
Too Many; it is The One-a-deuced-deal-Too- 
Few just now.” And this merit—which 
may be further allegorically phrased as the 
merit of basing a house, not on its chimney- 
pots, but on its foundation, and of building 
it, not with the very newest unbaked brick 
and the very latest untempered mortar, but 
with such materials as have been known 
to build good houses of old—makes us 
comparatively disinclined to notice any- 
thing that may seem a defect of detail. 
Defects of detail, however, are not exactly 
wanting. We are not much troubled by 
something which, as we have observed, has 
puzzled other reviewers, the fact that the 
two chief sets of characters—the tyrannical 
prig, Launcelot Brabazon with his victimised 
wife Moira, and the group of emancipated 
Girton girls, of whom one ‘' mashes,” as 
she would herself say, a policeman, another 
preaches suicide and pessimism generally, 
and a third permits Brabazon to pay her as 
much attention as his ancient and fish-like 
nature permits—draw, as satires, an ap- 
parently opposed moral. Fire and water 
draw an exceedingly opposed moral; and 
yet both exist, and it is well to impress on 
mankind the dangers of falling into either. 
The fault that we find with Zhe One Too 
Many is that almost all its chief characters, 
after a fashion rather French than English, 
are pushod to the exaggeration of the type 
instead of being kept to the truth of the 
individual. Mrs. Lynn Linton is hardly 


likely to answer, as some of our novices | 


answer their critics, ‘‘ But I ‘new just such 
a priggish and venomous bully as Brabazon, 
just such a pretty, helpless idiot as Moira,” 
and so forth; for she knows well enough 
that this is no defence. And she has cer- 
tainly touched up her Girton group with 
too much white and red and black paint. 
Nevertheless, the book is distinctly amusing, 
and we have heard, among those who have 
read it, but one desire as to knowing how 
Effie Chegwin got on with the policeman. 


“ A Grey Romance” and its companions 
are, for the most part, written by very 
eminent hands; and their eminent handiwork 
is by no means unworthy of them. Mr. 
Greenwood’s “‘ Young Genius” is not so 
much a story as what somebody else has 
called a ‘‘ faded photograph” of the life, 
or certain things in the life, of Shelley—a 
parable, in short; and few people, except 
those whom it hits, will deny that the parable 
hits hard. Mrs. Clifford’s title-tale deals 
with a situation not new, but newly enough 
handled—the St. Martin’s summer of love 
between an elderly couple. It has been 
observed of old by the uncomfortable that 
St. Martin has a habit of turning you with- 
out a moment’s notice from summer into 
another season, wherein not merely the 
traditional half, but quite the whole, of his 
cloak would be required to keep you warm ; 
and so it happens here. But Mrs. Clifford 
has given the better part to her own sex in 
a pardonable but slightly unfair manner. 
Her male being is a very poor creature. 
In enforcement of the irony of life (it will 
be observed that these stories do not “run 
cheerful”), Mr. Traill perhaps excels both 








the writers we have mentioned in his “‘ Two 
Proper Prides.” The handling (to apply 
with exactness a phrase which has been 
ridiculously scattered about of late) is rather 
like Maupassant’s ; but it is still more like 
that of an elder and better balanced French 
writer, Charles de Bernard, supposing that 
Bernard had been able, as he too seldom 
was, to be tragic without being melo- 
dramatic. The way in which - Maurice 
Gambier and Clara Mostyn, through ‘proper 
pride,” evil fate, and the very officious aid 
of a kind friend, missed the happiness which 
might have been none the less keen because 
it would probably have been short, could 
not have been improved in the telling. 
Mr. Stockton has contributed a brief legend 
of a cheerfuller kind, which is not unworthy 
of the author of Zhe Schooner Merry Chanter ; 
Mr. Hodgson, a lively semi-political story, 
which we should have liked none the less 
if it had been a little less full of personal 
reference and allusion; and others, other 
good things. The literary eranos or picnic 
is sometimes too much of a feast of scraps : 
but not here. 


Mr. Percy Hulburd has done a good deal 
to make us hold Zhe Romance of Shere Mote 
cheap. He has written it, or a great deal 
of it, in a strained and pompous style, 
which does not attain grandour or beauty. 
He indulges, without provocation, in the 
most wildly disputable propositions—as 
that a person who invested early and sold 
out in time at the South Sea Bubble period 
abstracted so much “ of the national wealth.” 
How was the nation richer or poorer by the 
mere transference of a certain sum from 
several of its foolish pockets to one of its 
wise ones? And, lastly, he has used for 
his principal strings the most threadbare 
cords of romance. The family of the 
Lusteds, with its ancestral crimes, its curse 
of madness, its wicked and boding carp in 
the moat, and all the rest of it, is not 
merely archi-connu, but never was very 
good stuff, and always required a master 
hand to make anything of it. Yet Mr. 
Hulburd’s book is by no means a despicable 
book. His angelic heroine, Ancilla Peralta, 
who dwells amid, and escapes unharmed, 
the various weirds of the Lusteds, is really 
angelic without being at all mawkish; the 
strangely-crossed loves of Lord and Lady 
Akehurst (who live for a trifle of twenty 
years or so as man and wife without dis- 
covering that they are passionately fond of 
each other) are well done; and many of the 
minor scenes and characters are good. Even 
John Lusted, despite the fact that he bears 
the burden of an accumulated heap of 
trumpery — horse- taming and magnetic 
powers, vast strength, mysterious ante- 
cedents, unnatural enmity with his father, 
and half the other frippery of all the 
schools of the Black Veil and the Hand of 
Glory—has intervals of ease and nature. 
There is, no doubt, something in Mr, Percy 
Hulburd; but it has got to be put into 
shape and measure. 


Mrs. Macquoid’s equable and pleasing 
workmanship, and the singular facility with 
which she takes ‘‘ French pictures in English 
chalk,” are very well known, and have not 
often been better illustrated than by Zn an 
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Orchard. Whether the flighty, impulsive, 
capricious, but perfectly pure and sound- 
hearted Gabrielle, the heroine, who, in 
her brief married life, does not make 
the quite unmixed happiness of her hus- 
band, and who has vicissitudes afterwards, 
would be recognised by Frenchmen as an 
ideal Freneh girl, we shall not undertake 
either to say or to deny. Nor shall we 
even hint affirmation or denial on the 
subject. But she is certainly human. And 
the excellence of the local colour in the 
scenes and characters grouped or sketched 
around her will escape no one. 


We think that Mr. William Tirebuck 
would have done better if he had pitched 
his stories in a somewhat lower key. They 
are by no means destitute of power, either 
in invention or in execution; but there is 
rather a sense of strain in them, whether 
it is a strain of the pathetic, as in the title 
story, of the horrible, as in ‘‘ Hick Drew,” 
or of social satire, as in “‘ Tewkins’s Two 
Wives.” It is possible, however, that this 
may be a mere personal impression, and 
that others, even if they feel it, may not 
dislike it. At any rate, Mr. Tirebuck’s 
observation is certainly acute, and his 
plastic faculty in reproducing it not smail. 


As an example of the perfectly ‘ quiet” 
novel of country life, Mrs. Thorndale’s Cousin 
is not to be evil spoken of. It is not 
exciting ; and perhaps even to those who 
meen, pe the not-exciting as a genre in 
novel writing which possesses quite as much 
legitimacy as the exciting, it may seem a 
very little to abuse its privilege. But it is 
not dull; and it is true. 


We have striven in vain to find anything 
good-natured to say about Jler Angel Friend, 
except that ‘ Monica Tregarthen ” is a very 
pretty name, and that the owner of it has 
apparently written with the most excellent 
intentions. But if the other Monica had 
written a book like this and asked her 
son’s opinion of it, we fear that St. Augus- 
tine would have been put in a great strait. 

Grorce Sarrspury. 








SOME AMERICAN BOOKS. 


The Builders of American Literature. By 
Francis H. Underwood, (Gay & Bird.) The 
present volume treats of American authors 
born before the year 1826, and is to be 
followed by another which will enumerate and 
discuss the later writers. Of course the names 
of what may be termed the fathers of American 
literature appear here, but the forthcoming 
volume will deal with some well-known writers 
concerning whose merits considerable differences 
of opinion exist. Mr. Underwood’s plan is to 
give, in each instance, a record of facts and a 
brief critical estimate. He does not aim at 
exhaustive treatment or even attempt a full 
bibliography. His purpose is simply to produce 
a trustworthy popular handbook. His critical 
estimates are usually judicious, and they 
indicate (as former works of his have also done) 
cwtholic sympathies. It is not everyone who 
could show such a friendly appreciation as he 
does of men in many respects so widely 
asunder as Lowell, Holmes, and Whitman. We 
are not sure that “melancholy” is the right 
word to apply to Hawthorne’s writings. Haw- 
thorne was a serious rather than a melancholy 
man, and this characteristic was reflected in his 
works. To Thoreau, Mr. Underwood does less 





than justice, having, as it would seem, failed— 
as Lowell also failed—to discover his ‘‘ secret.” 
Persons who knew him intimately do not 
report that he was the self-absorbed, un- 
sympathetic, and even envious person suggested 

Mr. Underwood. Emerson, one of his 
nearest friends, found him very different from 
this. It was Emerson—not Hawthorne, as Mr. 
Underwood says-—-who described Thoreau as a 
person of “‘ rare, tender, and absolute religion,” 
a remark which, coming from Emerson, means 
that his nature was beneficent. Dr. Emerson, 
in his biographical sketch of his father, affirms 
that Thoreau ‘‘ stood the severest test of friend- 
ship, having been once an inmate of Mr. 
Emerson’s house for two years,” and describes 
him as ‘“‘a kindly and affectionate person 
especially to children,” while with grown 
persons he had ‘tact and high courtesy, 
though with reserve.” That, in the case 
of Lowell, Mr. Underwood should err 
somewhat in the other direction is not 
surprising. The author of ‘The Biglow 
Papers” was, we are told, ‘the best friend, 
the most charming companion, and one of the 
ablest and wisest of his generation’”’—a use of 
the perilous superlative which at once weakens 
the force of the judgment and lays it open 
to question. Among the best estimates in the 
book are those of Washington Irving and 
George William Curtis. Mr. Underwood does 
not undertake to discuss, or even to mention, 
all American writers born before 1826. He 
admits that often no clear line of division is 
possible between the authors chosen for his 
work and the authors who have been omitted. 
His line, such as it is, is undoubtedly zig-zag. 
He apologises—not without reason—for omit- 
ting, among others, Jones Very, John Weiss, 
and David A. Wasson. Others there are who 
certainly should not have been omitted—for 
example Charles Brockden Brown (whose 
novels may be, as Mr. Underwood incidentally 
remarks, ‘intensely disagreeable,” but are 
undoubtedly, as he admits, ‘‘ powerful”), Amos 
Bronson Alcott, George Ripley, and Horace 
Greeley. He would hardly have erred if he 
had included Dr. Lyman Beecher, Henry Ware, 
Jun., and Elizabeth Peabody, for his book con- 
tains names of less worth and fame than any 
of these. We think, too, the once popular Mrs. 
Sarah Payson Parton (Fanny Fern) was entitled 
to a place; and has Rufus Griswold—whose 
verdict, once upon a time, could make or mar 
a literary reputation—so fallen that he must 
have no place in a book which affords two pages 
to the worthy, but unimportant and onstiediiy 
forgotten, William Wirt ? 


A New England Boyhood. By Edward E. 
Hale. (Cassells.) While telling, in his pleasant 
way, of his own boyhood, Mr. Hale contrives 
to tell much about boyhood in general, in and 
around Boston, sixty or seventy years ago, and 
much also about the ways and customs of the 
period. His father was a civil engineer and 
editor of the Boston Daily Advertiser, and was 
reputed to be a fanatic on the subject of rail- 
ways, ‘‘ When it was thought crazy to talk 
about such things, he ed about the 
possibilities of a railroad westward.” Mr. 
Hale cannot remember the time when there 
was not a little model railway in the house, 
which was shown to visitors that they might 
understand what was meant by a car running 
upon rails. ‘I can still,” writes Mr. Hale, 
‘‘see the sad incredulous look . . . with which 
some intelligent person listened kindly, and 
only in manner implied it was a pity that 
so intelligent a man should go crazy.” The 
result of the elder Mr. Hale’s ‘‘ craziness” 
was that, immediately after the Liverpool and 
Manchester railway was opened, an engine 
called the ‘‘ Meteor’ was ordered from George 
Stephenson, for the Boston and Worcester 
Railroad, founded in 1831. Of course, we are 





all so much wiser now that we can afford to 
laugh at our grandfathers, who doubted the 
possibility of rapid travelling by the aid of 
steam. In these days, a scheme needs only to 
be wild and fantastic enough to win a crowd 
of adherents. We will admit no limits to the 
power of machinery: it shal even serve to 
make mankind virtuous and happy when 
worked by politicians. In respect to scientific 
inventions, it must be admitted, the new 
wonders follow one another so rapidly that 
there is no time, even if there be the desire, to 
doubt. Machiaery, however, does not make as 
good furniture as our grandfathers made 
without it. Mr. Hale uses chairs, tables, and 
sideboard in his house to-day, which are 
as good now as they were seventy years ago. 
Seventy years hence, collectors will surely look 
in vain for any perfect specimens of the furni- 
ture of our day. Referring toOld Boston, Mr. 
Hale mentions that it was paved with the round 
** cobble ”’ stones still u in country towns ; 
and he offers the suggestion, on the authority 
of an ‘‘accomplished friend,” that the term 
‘* cobble” is derived from the lapstone used by 
the cobbler to stretch his leather—that, in 
short, it means cobbler’s-stone! In the course 
of his narrative, Mr. Hale throws an interesting 
light on some of the Puritan survivals in New 
England. One such survival is a distaste for 
— worship on Sunday evening. The 

uritan theory was that the family was 
the Church, and the father of each family a 
priest, qualified to conduct worship. Accord- 
ingly, he did conduct family worship each 
morning and evening; and ‘‘ any proposal for 
an evening service anywhere else” than at 
home was regarded with mistrust, because it 
tended to break up that family worship ‘‘ which 
was so essential to their plan.” Evening 
public worship is, of course, common enough 
now in Boston; but, says Mr. Hale, ‘‘at this 
moment you will find, in old Boston families, 
the habit of going to visit one another on 
Sunday evening, but not of going to church. 
Where people go to church steadily on Sunday 
evening, you may generally guess they are not 
of old Boston blood.” Puritanism is so often 
held responsible for the dreary Sabbatarianism 
which still finds champions, that it is worth 
while to note that in some parts of New 
England, in Puritan days, custom was more 
lax than now. The Sabbath ceased at sunset. 
Mr. Hale records that, at the house of his 
grandfather, ‘a stiff Calvinistic minister,” the 
children watched for the sun to go down on 4 
Sunday afternoon, and then brought out their 
*‘ little cannons and fired a few de joiein honour 
of its departure.”” Then, for the remainder of 
the evening, they played ‘‘ Blind Man’s Buff.” 
Even in Boston, Sunday evening ‘‘sacred” 
concerts came into vogue a good many years 
ago. The theatres there were, however, closed 
on Saturday evening as well as on Sunday, 
until enterprising managers defied the city and 
the State, and the law was altered to admit of 
Saturday evening performances. After gain- 
ing the right, Mr. Hale says, suggestively, 
‘they generally found it more convenient to 
have the performances of Saturday in the after- 
noon ’’—one more instance that the surest way 
of preventing a thing is not always to forbid 
it. We must conclude with an anecdote of 
Mr. James Russell Lowell, having reference to 
the lecturing system. Some one asked Mr. 
Lowell whether he supposed the average 
audience of an interior town cared much for 
Beaumont and Fletcher. Mr. Lowell answered 
frankly, ‘‘I do not suppose they care for Beau- 
mont and Fletcher at all. But I suppose they 
have heard of me and want to see me, and a 
good way to see me is to pay for my lecture, 
sit in front of me, and see and hear me for the 
hour in which I am reading something which 
interests me.”” Mr. Hale does not tell us—but 
it is true—that the boyhood here chronicled 
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was followed by a noble manhood. Will he 
not continue his story into those later years ? 


Written by “Jo” and 
‘“Meg,” and acted by ‘‘The Little Women.” 
(Sampson Low.) most anything which 
relates to the Alcotts, especially to the author 
of Little Women, is interesting; and it was a 
happy thought on the part of ‘‘Meg”—the 
last survivor of that famous family—to repro- 
duce these ‘‘ Comic Tragedies.” To the original 
writers and actors of them, they were far from 
being comic; but still, to them, they were 
tragedies only in a dramatic sense. They were 
sources of real enjoyment to the lonely children, 
thrown back so much on themselves for their 
pleasures. ‘‘ After a long day of teaching, 
sewing, and ‘helping mother,’ the greatest 
delight of the girls was to transform themselves 
into queens, knights, and cavaliers of high 
degree, and ascend into a world of fancy and 
romance.” Jo’s ‘‘tragedy-loving soul de- 
lighted in the lurid parts ’—villains, bandits, 
ghosts, while Meg preferred to be the tender 
maiden or the cavalier. ‘‘Amy was the fairy 
sprite, while Beth enacted the page or 
messenger when the scene required their aid.” 
The character of the dramas is suggested in 
their titles: ‘‘ Norna, or the Witch’s Curse” ; 
“The Captive of Castile, or the Moorish 
Maiden’s Vow”’; and soon. Joand Meg were 
the authors, and also the principal actors, 
taking sometimes four or five parts each in a 
play. For the fact that there were only four 
actors available did not influence the authors to 
limit the number of characters represented. In 
the extravagance of language and the exagger- 
ated situations these youthful dramas are funny 
enough. Yet they are not without tokens of 
genius also. But when we read them, knowing 
well the occasion and surroundings under which 
they were produced, there is too much pathos 
to make them seem comic. Perhaps it was all 
a good lesson in self-reliance for those young 
souls, i ‘coloured cotton” into 
“Greek tunics,” and ‘stars of tin sewed upon 
dark cambric ” into ‘‘ shining armour,” by the 
aid of a fine imagination, gave the workers more 
benefit than any which ready prepared and 
handsome “‘ properties” give to more fortune- 
favoured amateur actors. Yet surely child- 
kood should not be all discipline, and the spirit 
of those Alcott girls was not necessarily the 
more noble, but only more visibly noble, 
because it was so severely exercised. And 
there is no sufficient reason why the joy 
of young lives—or, for the matter of that, the 
joy of any lives—should be sacrificed, just to 
convince the world of their worth. 


Customs and Fashions in Old New England. 
By Alice Morse Earle. (David Nutt.) What 
child-life was in New England, long 
before the days of the Alcotts, is told in 
the first chapter of Mrs. Earle’s pleasant book. 
It was not wholesome or in anyway enviable, 
and the children of to-day may well feel thank- 
ful for their happier condition. Among the 
Puritans, religion, or what passed as such, did 
its utmost to crush out the brightness which, 
in these days, is regarded as one of the charms 
of childhood. It was even careless of life, for 
infants were carried to ckurch to be baptised, 
no matter how inclement the weather; so 
that, as Mrs. Earle says, a verdict of ‘‘ Died of 
being Baptised” might have been often 
recorded with perfect truthfulness. Not much 
later in the children’s lives, everything gloomy in 
the gloomy Puritan creed was set forth for their 
edification. We read how Phoebe Bartlett was 
“‘converted”’ before she was four years old, 
while poor little Jane Turell at the same age 
“could say the greater part of the Assembly’s 
Catechism,” and many of the Psalms. Cotton 
Mather took his daughter Katy into his study, 
when she was four years old, told her he was 


Comic Tragedies. 





to die shortly (which, indeed, he did not, but 
lived for thirty years afterwards), and ‘‘ sett 
before her the sinful condition of her nature ” ; 
while Judge Sewell completely broke the 
spirit of his child Betty, by early and con- 
tinually terrifying her about death and the 
judgment to come. That those who thus 
scarred the children’s souls also whipped their 
bodies goes without the saying, and certain 
ingenious schoolmasters invented other modes 
of torture. We try to think well of those old 
Puritans by picturing them as sturdy 
champions of religion and of liberty ; but, truth 
to tell, they were nothing of the kind. Hard 
and unsympathetic even to cruelty, their 
religion was too often a cloak for sensuality 
and greed. They left England to escape from 
tyranny and persecution; but so soon as they 
reached New England they began to tyrannise 
and persecute one another, and, after having 
robbed and dispossessed the rightful in- 
habitants, they enslaved and massacred them. 
They were inveterate busybodies and as 
infatuated as latter-day Socialists with the 
power of government, so that not only the 
children, but persons of every age and rank, 
were subjected to meddlesome and harsh 
regulations of their lives and habits. In the 
present work, as in a former one which was 
favourably reviewed in these columns, Mrs. 
Earle has given some fruits of her industrious 
investigation of Puritan records. The result is 
a clear picture of the kind of people these 
Puritans really were. Her narrative is made 
eminently readable by the bright humour with 
which she invests it, but it is good history, 
nevertheless. 


Noah Porter: A Memorial by Friends, 
Edited by George S. Merriam. (Sampson 
Low.) Whatever may have been the character 
of the New England Puritans themselves, it is 
certain they have had some descendants 
remarkable for their excellence. Time and 
again the purified Puritans of New England 
have been the conscience of their country in 
times of peril: the upholders of the 
liberty, the justice, and the culture their 
forefathers understood so imperfectly. In Dr. 
Noah Porter we have a good example 
of this kind. He was not by any means a 
latitudinarian in his opinions; on the contrary, 
he was clearly and definitely a believer in the 
Christian faith. Yet he was a man whose just 
mind was capable of the broadest sympathy. 
When more dogmatic Christians—or shall we 
say persons less sure of the religion they pro- 
fessed than Porter was?—were insulting 
Theodore Parker and, having murder in their 
hearts, were praying he might die, Dr. Porter’s 
criticism of his teaching, being inspired by a 
generous spirit, led to a warm triendship 
between the two men. Again, when Prof. 
Tyndall’s famous Belfast address evoked an 
angry protest from outraged orthodoxy, Dr. 
Porter criticised it in the New Englander in 
such a way that Prof. Tyndall was constrained 
to write to the author: 

‘Tt is, as it could not fail to be, the production 
of a gentleman—very different in this respect from 
other utterances directed to a similar end nearer 
home. it is severe, but its severity does not lessen 
the respect or, if you will allow me to say it, the 
affection I have felt for you ever since I had the 
pleasure of meeting you at Yale.’’ 


Such affection seems to have been felt by others 
who came in contact with Dr. Porter, whether 
as pupils or as private friends. Forbearing, 
just, and with a perfect sweetness of dis- 
position he not oniy made no enemies (a person 
of mere negative characteristics might achieve 
this), but he made all men and women who 
knew him friends. Thoreau somewhere notes 
how, in the world of matter, the water-lily— 
the ‘‘ emblem of purity ’—growing in stagnant 





and muddy water, “bursts up so pure and 
fair to the eye, and so sweet to the scent, as if 
to show us what sweetness and purity reside in 
and can be extracted from the slime and muck 
of earth.” Asin the world of matter so in the 
world of man, it is marvellous to see how from 
Puritanism, with its spirit of hate, its modes 
of tyranny, and its taint of hypocrisy, such 
men as Noah Porter and Emerson (to name no 
others) have been evolved. It would seem as 
if, after all, evil really is ‘‘ good in the making,” 
and the contradictions which so puzzle us are 
apparent only and not real. 
WALTER LEWIN. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


THE Philosophical Remains of Prof. Croom 
Robertson, which Messrs. Williams & Norgate 
announce for early publication, have been edited 
by his old friend and teacher, Dr. Bain, of 
Aberdeen, who also contributes a memoir of 
the author. A feature of interest will be the 
narrative of Prof. Robertson’s connexion with 
J. 8. Mill and the women’s suffrage movement, 
based principally on letters written by Mill. 


For the volume of poems and verses by 
Helen, Lady Dufferin, which Mr. Murray will 
shortly issue, the Marquess of Dufferin and 
Ava has written a memoir, not only of his 
mother, but also of several other distinguished 
members of the Sheridan family. 


Messrs. Lonemans & Co. wili publish the 
Lectures on the Vedanta Philosophy which 
Prof. Max Miiller lately delivered at the Royal 
Institution. 


An English translation of M. Jusserand’s 
‘* L’Epopée de William Langland”’ will shortly 
be published by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, under 
the title of Piers Plowman. The work will 
gain in interest by sundry additions in text 
and illustration, among the latter being Blake’s 
quaint designs for the Book of Job. 


Mr. Joun Murray will publish more than 
half a dozen biographies during the coming 
season. Besides the Life of Prof. Owen and 
the Autobiography of Sir William Gregory 
(which have already beer announced), he has 
in the press: the Life and Correspondence of 
Sir Bartle Frere, by Mr. John Martineau ; the 
Life and Correspondence of Dean Buckland, by 
his daughter, Mrs. Gordon; a Memoir of 
Bishop Harold Browne, by Dean Kitchin; and 
The Diaries and Correspondence of Sir Victor 
Brooke, with a chapter on his researches in 
natural history by Sir W. H. Flower, and a 
memoir by Mr. O. Leslie Stephen. 


Messrs. GEORGE Puiiip & Sons announce 
for publication this spring Korea and the Sacred 
White Mountain, being a brief account of a 
journey in Korea in 1891 by Capt. A. E. J. 
Cavendish, of the First Argyil and Sutherland 
Highlanders, together with a description of an 
ascent of the White Mountain by Capt. H. E. 
Goold Adams, R.A. 

A work entitled Muhammadan Dominion, 
Past and Present, upon which Prof. Salmoné 
has been engaged for some time past, will, it 
is hoped, appear in the coming season. It will 
contain a critical study of the literature, 
history, character, and customs of the Arabic- 
speaking subjects of Turkey, and also treat of 
the government and condition of the country. 


AN interesting experiment will shortly be 
made by Messrs. George Bell & Sons, with 
a blank verse play, entitled The Cross of Sorrow, 
by a new author, Mr. William Akerman. It 
may not be generally known that stage plays 
under the American Copyright Act are in the 
same position as musical compositions: that is 
to say it is considered probable they need 
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not be printed from plant manufactured in 
America. Should the test action now before 
the American courts—Novello, Ewer & Co. 
(representing the London music trade) v. Oliver 
Litson, of Boston—be decided in favour of the 
London house, the point may be looked upon 
as practically established. Messrs. Bell & Sons 
propose meanwhile to enter English-made 
copies of Mr. Akerman’s play at Washington. 


Messrs. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co. have 
in the press a work on social evolution, by the 
anonymous author who is content to be known 
as ‘‘A Free Lance.” It is mainly occupied 
with an attempt to trace the various economic 
and moral factors through which a natural 
evolution of society to a semi-Utopian state 
may be brought about. The author, while 
expressly repudiating Socialism, deals severely 
with all forms of selfish luxury and frivolity, 
and devotes much attention to typical illustra- 
gy drawn from the phenomena of everyday 
ife. 

Mr. T. Fisner Unwin will publish next 
week Mr. W. B. Yeats’s idyl, in dramatic 
form, ‘‘The Land of Heart’s Desire,’’ which 
is being play at the Avenue Theatre. The 
afiche designed by Mr. Aubrey Beardsley will 
be reproduced as a frontispiece. 


Tie following works will shortly be pub- 
lished by the 8. P. C. K. :—A second edition 
of Prof. Sayce’s The Higher Criticism and the 
Verdict of the Monuments; The Celtic Church in 
Scotland, by Bishop Dowden, of Edinburgh ; 
Religion in Japan—Shintoism, Buddhism, and 
Christianity, by the Rev. G. A. Cobbold; The 
Story of a Melanesian Deacon, translated by the 
Rev. D. R. H. Codrington; and, in the series 
of ‘‘ Manuals of Health,”’ Notes on the Ventila- 
tion and Warming of Houses, Churches, and 
Schools, by the late Dr. Ernest H. Jacob, of the 
Yorkshire College. 


Messrs. GAy & Brirp announce :—Fullen 
Angels: a Disquisition upon Human Existence: 
an Attempt to Elucidate some of its Mysteries, 
especially those of Evil and Suffering, described 
as being by “ One of Them”; Aldrich’s Com- 
plete Poems, with engraved portrait and illustra- 
tions; and Zhe Rulers of the Mediterranean, by 
Mr. Richard Herding Davis, illustrated. 


THE lecture on ‘‘The Law and Lawyers 
of Pickwick,” recently delivered by Mr. 
Frank Lockwood, will shortly be published by 
the Roxburghe Press. Mr. Lockwood has 
sketched an original ‘‘ Buzfuz” for the frontis- 
piece. 

Messrs. Mortson Brorners, of Glasgow, 
will shortly publish, in their series of ‘‘ Enter- 
taining Literature,” Romantic Stories of our 
Scottish Towns, by Mr. W. H. Davenport Adams, 
with illustrated cover by Mr. W. Ralston. 


Messrs. Buiiss, SANDS & FosTER announce a 
cheap edition of Mrs, Alec Tweedie’s A Winter 
Jaunt to Norway, with a new preface. 


Mr. H. R. ALLENSON announces a second 
edition of Aunt Janet's Legacy to her Neices, by 
Mrs. Bathgate, of Selkirk. 


Tux unpublished letter of Sir Walter Scott’s 
that appeared in last Saturday’s National 
Observer will be followed this week by an 
interesting one of Mary Russell Mitford, which 
also sees light for the first time. 


Ar the annual general meeting of the Royal 
Literary Fund, held last Wednesday, Lord 
Houghton was elected to the office of president, 
vacant by the death of the Earl of Derby. It 
was announced that the investments amount to 
£49,000, and that the grants last year were 
£3335. Seven historical and biographical 
authors received £505, five science and art 
authors £155, nine authors under the head- 
ing of classical and educational literature 
£1055; and the other grants were to four 








authors of periodical literature, three writers 
on topography and travels, five essayists and 
tale writers, eight novelists, three poets, and 
ten miscellaneous writers. The anniversary 
dinner is to be held on Wednesday, April 25. 
at the Hotel Métropole, with General Lord 
Roberts in the chair. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Ar an extraordinary meeting of Convocation 
of the University of London, held at Burlington 
House last Tuesday, to consider the report of 
the Royal Commission in favour of a teaching 
university, the following resolution was ulti- 
mately adopted, after a prolonged and some- 
what heated discussion : 

** That, with a view to the speedy and satisfactory 
reconstitution of the University, it is desirable to 
secure, if possible, the co-operation of the Senate 
and Oonvocation of the University ; and that, 
with this object, Convocation refers the whole 
question of the reconstitution of the University to 
the Annual Committee, with power to nominate 
members to the Joint Consultative Committee of 
the Senate and Convocation.” 


Dr. CARL BEZOLD, who has been for some 
years employed in the Assyrian department of 
the British Museum, has been appointed to 
the chair of oriental philology at Heidelberg, 
vacant by the resignation of Dr. R. E. Briinnow. 
Dr. Bezold has already left to take up his new 
duties; but we understand that he intends to 
spend some three months of every year in 
London, in order to finish his edition of certain 
cuneiform texts. 


We hear that Prof. H. A. Salmoné, of Uni- 
versity and King’s Colleges, is a candidate for 
the chair of Arabic at Cambridge, vacant by 
the death of Prof. Robertson Smith. 


Pror. MAcALIsTeR, of Cambridge, will 
deliver the third Robert Boyle Lecture before 
the Oxford Junior Scientific Club next term, 
his subject being ‘‘ Some Morphological Lessons 
taught by Human Variations.” 


Tue following has been added as an optional 
special subject in the school of modern fistory 
at Oxford: mediaeval Latin palaeography 
and diplomatic, to be studied with special 
reference to MSS. of English origin. For two 
or three years past, the university has had, in 
Mr. F. Madan, of the Bodleian, a reader in 
mediaeval palaeography. 


Pror. SULLY is introducing a new feature 
into the philosophical teaching at University 
College, by giving a course of eight lectures on 
** Aesthetics.”” The lectures will be given on 
Mondays at 5 p.m., beginning on April 23. 
It may be remembered that Prof. Sully’s first 
publication, Sensation and Intuition, was made 
up in part of essays on the aesthetic aspects of 
music and literature. 


Tue Catalogue of Books printed at or relating 
to the university, town, and county of Cam- 
bridge, begun by Messrs. Macmillan & Bowes 
in 1891, will be completed during the present 
mouth by the issue of Part C, 1801-1893, and 
Part D, Appendices—additions, MSS., maps, 
views, caricatures, &c.—and ninety-eight illus- 
trations of printers’ marks, initial letters, &c. 


Tue second portion of the late Mr. Buckley’s 
library, which Messrs. Sotheby will be occupied 
during the whole of the next fortnight in sell- 
ing, includes, as might have been expected, a 
large collection of Oxoniana. Among these, 
perhaps the most valuable is the series of 
engraved plates to the Oxford Almanac, which 
goes back to 1696, and is continuous from 1723. 
As usual, Mr. Buckley had accumulated a 
number of duplicates. Next, we may mention 


the original MS. of Robert Burton’s play, 
** Philosophaster,” acted in the hall of i 





Church in 1817, and unpublished except for 
the edition printed for the Roxburghe Club by 
Mr. Buckley himself. There is also a MS. 
collection of papers connected with the his- 
torical attempt of James II. to force a president 
upon Magdalen, which was formed at the time 
by a fellow of the college. Latin verses, sermons, 
and pamphlets of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth century are numerous, though not very 
interesting. One of them (lot 2787) contains 
the earliest engravings of the arms of the col- 
leges. Coming down nearer to our own time, 
we notice the poem on “ Pompeii,” with which 
R. 8S. Hawker (of Morwenstow) won the 
Newdigate in 1827; and a set of the Ozford 
and Cambridge Magazine (1856), which was 
edited by Mr. William Morris, and contains 
several of his earliest pieces. 








TRANSLATION. 
EL-ASKRI. 


(From the Arabic.) 


Soxvier, when I beheld you go, 
In conscious and apparent pride, 

Thro’ crowded streets, ’mid women’s woe, 
Glory your mistress, death your bride ;— 


Soldier, as I beheld you pass, 

You raised the trumpet, toss’d ae head, 
And with wild fervour, thro’ the 8, 

The rally from your lips was sped. 


Oh! then such rapture shook my blood, 
Of pride and anguish, love and fear, 
As never maiden understood 
Except she held a soldier dear ! 


And from that hour I live bereft 
Of all in life that once was mine ; 

For by that blast my heart was cleft, 
But, soldier, both the halves are thine ! 


GEORGE DOUGLAS. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Nineteenth Century for April contains a 
sequel, by Prof. Cheyne, to Prof. Driver's 
article on Prof. Sayce and the Higher Criticism 
in last month’s number. The writer points out 
that there is no theoretical distinction between 
moderate and advanced critics of the Old 
Testament, and that the monuments rightly 
used support all the best criticism of the present 
day. Prof. Sayce’s book, therefore, need not 
be claimed ax a valuable support of any one 
set of Biblical critics. It is also urged that 
Prof. Sayce’s message is in the main only an 
imperfectly expounded truth—viz., that Old 
Testament critics, in spite of their abundant use 
of Assyriological and Egyptological material, 
have yet to become thoroughly at home in 


Assyrian and Egyptian antiquity. Prof. 
Sayce’s treatment of the primitive traditions 
of the Israelites is criticised at some length as 


timid and hesitating. Due recognition is given 
to his outspokenness on the Book of Daniel, and 
regret expressed that he has not equally 
utilised his cuneiform lore on the subject of 
Jonah and his ‘‘ whale.” Critics have yet to 
become more archaeological, and archaeo- 
logists more critical. 


TueE Eapositor for April opens with a long 
and thoughtful article, by Prof. Harper, of 
Melbourne, on the Prophets and Sacrifice, 
moving in the direction of a new and more 
refined theory of the unity of Scripture, and 
criticising the ‘‘latest critical school.” Mr. 
Rendall briefly discusses the name and character 
of the Galatians of St. Paul, and the date of 
the Epistle addressed to them. Dr. Bruce, in 
treating Rom. viii. 3, applies vigorous criticism 
to the theory of redemption by sacramental 
grace, which he does not regard as Pauline. 
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Prof. Ramsay concludes his elaborate and 
learned reply to Mr. Chase on points connected 
with the Acts of the Apostles, and increases 
our desire that he could restrain his perfervid 
temper and broaden his historical criticism. 
He calls the present article an Epilogue ; would 
that Sir J. W. Dawson could reach the epilogue 
to his own scarcely tolerable papers on the 
Mosaic books! Mr, Chase notices a significant 
piece of evidence as to an important reading of 
Codex Bezae in Acts i. 2. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE HEBREW AND SEPTUAGINT TEXTS OF 
EXODUS, CHAPS. XXXY.-XL. 
Harvard University, U.S.A. 


Sir H. H. Howorth’s articles on the Septua- 
gint, now in course of publication in the 
AcADEMY, have interested me deeply. My own 
opinion as to the critical value of this version 
has long been high, and, in common with 
numerous other workers in the field, it has been 
steadily growing higher with wider study. 
In fact, it has been recently very much in- 
creased through a study of the Tabernacle 
sections of Exodus, by which several conclu- 
sions were forced on me. 

An analysis of the two recensions of these 
chapters shows that twenty-three distinct 
subjects are described. Marking corresponding 
sections in the Hebrew and LXX. with the 
same Roman numerals, and using the Hebrew 
as the basis, it is seen that the order which 
the LXX. takes is i., ii., iii., iv., v., xix., vi., 
Viii., xvi., xvii., ix., x., xi. (xii, wanting), 
vii., xiv., Xiii., XV., XViii., XX., XXi., XXii., 





Of these twenty-three items, the following 
are in corresponding order with the Hebrew: 
ii—v., XvVi—xvii., ix.—xi., xx.—xxiii. Of 
the others, some are simply interchanged—as 
xiv., xiii, xv.; while, of the remainder, 
several—as xix., Vii., xvii.—are entirely out 
of place. 

The opening, xxxv. 1—xxxvi. 7, and the close, 
xxxix. 22—lx. 38 (LXX.)—if we exclude 
verbal differences—are practically identical in 
the Hebrew and LXX. 

The most unexplainable difference is where 
the LXX. takes xvii. and xviii., which are 
really one section, and divides them, so that 
Xv. comes in the position occupied in the 
Hebrew text by x., and xviii. in that occupied 
by xx. ! 

The omission of xii.—the altar of incense 
—is very strange, especially as the LXX. gives 
the account of the making of the incense in 
almost the ipsissima verba of the Hebrew xiii. 
In the LXX. this section (xiii.) comes immedi- 
ately after x.v.—the description of the altar of 
burnt-offering. 

The other accounts are characterised by 
repeated abbreviations and condensations. 

f I should attempt to collate thoroughly the 
LXX. with the Hebrew of Ex. xxxv.—xl., I 
should have to practically transcribe the whole. 
The LXX. does not contain a translation of the 
Massoretic text of xxxv.—xl. in the same sense 
that it does of xxv.—xxxi. What it does 
contain is a representation of the general 
sense, given in a very free translation, which 
frequently changes entirely the Hebrew text, 
and supplies and omits statements in the most 
striking manner. Certainly I feel, on compar- 
ing the two documents, that one can hardly be 
the original of the other ; or, if itis, then extra- 
ordinary liberties have been taken with it in the 
rendition. 

What may be the explanation? One of two 
I think are possible : 

(1) The LXX. translation of this section was 
not made by the same hand as that of the rest 
of the book, but by another and less accurate 
scholar. 

(2) The translator did not have before him 
the Hebrew text of the Massoretic Bible. 

Examining the second explanation first, it is 
to be noticed : (a) this assumes that there was a 
time when a text different from ours was 
received by Jewish scholars in Alexandria as the 
“truetext.” It suggests that then the text was 
not ‘ fixed,” at least in the sense in which it 
now is; (b) or, on the other hand, if they did 
have our text, it shows that they certainly did 
not have the same reverence for it as forthe other 








parts of the O, T.—notably, of Exodus itself. 


The translator considered himself at liberty to 
pick and choose at will, to modify, curtail, or 
amplify, when he thought it advisable. In a 
word, his treatment of Ex. xxxv.—xl. is funda- 
mentally different from that of Ex. xxv.—xxxi. 

Now, to go back to (1), few will admit its 
cogency ; it does not expiain why this particu- 
lar translator should have handled the Hebrew 
so cavalierly. It only relieves the translator 
of the other sections from the odium of having 
put forth such an unreliable piece of work. 
But still, it has been suggested (Popper) that 
the difficulty is really met if we suppose two 
translators. This is supported by the fact that 
the same Hebrew terms are translated by 
different words in the two sections, e.g., D992 
by dvagopeis (pope’s) in one section, diworipes, 
woxAoi in the other; OWI by Gjxa in one sec- 
tion, and by eipeis, Srre aipeiv in the other. Many 
other instances might be adduced. And, in 
fact, it is impossible to explain why the same 
translator should have been so “ uncertain” in 
his renderings. 

But, specifically in answer to this, Dr. 
Kuenen has pointed out that it is arbitrary and 
inadmissible to suppose that the translator of 
xxv.—xxxi. would have left xxxv.—xl. untrans- 
lated, if he had found these latter chapters in 
his text. It is only possible to predicate 
different workers, on the assumption that the 
earlicr translator was interrupted in his work, 
and another took it up here. But this would 
explain only verbal variants, not the changed 
tone of method and treatment. 

Popper also infers from the LXX. that 
Ex. xxxix.—xl, + Lev. viii. is earlier, from its 
form, than Ex. xxxvi.—xxxviii. Now in the 
LXX., ch. xxxix. (or the priestly garments) 
follows immediately on xxxvi.,8. Why is this? 
Popper answers: because the translator, 
when he had completed his work thus far, 
found xxxix.—xl. + Lev. viii. already written, 
and immediately translated them, and added them 
to the end of the section at xxxvi. 8. Then the 
‘second stratum of description” xxxvi. (8)— 
Xxxviii., was written and inserted by scraps 
into the Greek text. 

This is ingenious, and at first sight satis- 
factory ; but it requires too much elasticity in 
the Greek text. And, further, two fatal 
objections have been pruposed : 

(a) It makes us suppose that the enumeration 
of the objects which the people made and gave 
to Moses for the Tabernacle was written before 
the account of their fabrication—i.e., the 
writer first tabulated the things that were 
made and given to Moses, and then began and 
described how they were made! This is 
obviously the reverse order to that in which the 
account would naturally have been produced. 

(b) We find in the LXX. itself the proof that 
the priestly garments following the sequence in 
XxXv.—xxviii. should occupy a place near the end 
of the whole. 


‘* Inthe enumeration of xxxv. 9 ; sqq. inthe LXX. 
the garments of Aaron and his sons come near the 
end, being followed only by the sacred oil and the 
incense. So, too, in the list of the articles 
Gelivered, xxxix. 14, eqq., first, the oxnvy and its 
utensils, then the sacred garments of the priests, 
and, finally, other portions of the tent, and fore- 
court, which, in harmony with the natural order, 
preceded the priestly garments in the Hebrew text. 
It is true that he mentions the garments before 
the oxnv%, in the last section; but, in so doing, he 
betrays himself, for in his own text, as we have 
seen, the oroAal appear later on’’ (Kuenen). 


It is thus evident that, if the translator felt 
himself at liberty to transpose the text as he 
willed, there is no longer necessity to accept 
Popper’s inference from the LXX. order as to 
the relative date of the composition of Ex. 
xxxix. 4 + Lev. viii, and xxxvi.—xxxviii. 

Now while this second argument refutes 





Popper’s conception of xxxix.—xl. + Lev, viii. 
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—yet I think that no adequate explanation of 
the LXX. translation can be obtained, if we 
assume that it was made from our Hebrew text. 
Allowing the translator all the ‘‘liberties of 
transposition,’ I do not see that we can get a 
sufficient explanation of the changed method 
of translation. The whole tone of the work is 
strikingly different from that which precedes 
and follows it. I suggest the following 
explanation. 

The original P? document which we have in 
Xxv. sqq., stopped with the end of ch. xxix. 
Chaps. xxx. and xxxi. were added later, 
in accordance with a later phase of ceremonial 
praxis. But still up to this time the LXX. had 
not been made. 

At this point various additions are attached 
to the now compacted xxv.—xxxi., which 
narrate ina comprehensive and general way 
how the commands given to Moses were 
executed. In this narration the first section is 
not slavishly followed ; its contents are used in 
the new section as seem most advantageous and 
edifying to the writer. But this must not be 
taken to exclude the possibility—nay, the 
probability—that before xxx.—xxxi. were 
added there was an account of the execution of 
the commands contained in xxv.—xxix. All 
that one insists on is, that chaps. xxxv.—xl. in 
the form in which they reached the LX X. trans- 
lators must have been later than xxx.—xxxi., 
because they contain those chapters in their 
proper order. 

At this point the LXX. was made. (This 
does not explain why the altar of incense is 
omitted in the LX X., because it would naturally 
be in the Hebrew text; though, of course, not 
necessarily, for this particular section might 
have been added after the original of the LXX.., 
xxv.—xl., had been compiled; thus it would be 
missing from that version.) 

Under manifold redactions and manipulations 
the Hebrew text gradually assumed its present 
shape—a simple repetition of xxv.—xxxi.; but 
the LXX. was left with its translation of the 
old text still preserved. 

This explains the difference between the two 
texts; but it requires that the Hebrew remained 
in a state of flux as late as the first half of the 
third century. 

Indeed, various considerations lead us to 
suppose that it did. The terminus ad quem of 
this current, unstereotyped text must be the 
work of the Chronicler, because in him, all 
through, we find the Hebrew in its present form 
presupposed. Of course, his date cannot be 
determined absolutely ; but a general collation 
of the LXX. with the Massoretic text shows 
that supplements and amplifications continued 
down to and within the third century, which 
gives a point for the Chronicler’s date. 

It is impossible, of course, to arrange these 
additions definitely in a chronological order. 
It is reasonable to suppose, however, that 
additions that affected the matter are earlier 
than those which affected the form. 

Here, then, is a suggestion as to xxxv.—xl. 
While the freedom which the scribes allowed 
themselves in expanding and adding to the 
Book of the Law gradually fell into abeyance, 
ard the multiplication of copies spontaneously 
:mited the alterations—yet mere formal com- 
pletions—attempts to round out and unify 
verbally, like Ex, xxxv.—xl. to xxv.—xxxi., 
would be open to less objection, and would be 
carried on in a spirit of reverently perfecting 
the older documents from all sides. 

Thus, there is no difficulty in supposing that 
the Massoretic text receivei its present unique 
fulness of detail after the LX X. and Samaritan 
Pentateuch had been made from the earlier and 
less pleonastic version. As the purity and 
vigour of literary activity subsided, this desire 
for literal reduplications would gradually gain 
force, until we find in xxxv,—xl, the commands 





of Yahwe in xxv.—xxxi. executed with a literal- 
ness which affected even the words in which 
the order was couched. This would represent 
the extreme development of that priestly 
literality so markedly condemned in the New 
Testament, afterwards the inspiration of those 
vast stores of Rabbinical learning—collected in 
the centuries immediately following the Incar- 
nation—which are at once the surprise and 
despair of the Aryan mind. 

The Book of Chronicles, the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, and the LXX. prove that our 
Massoretic Hextateuch existed in the third 
century B.C, But a comparison of these, three 
also prove that the Thbeow texts of that 
period do not agree together. 

‘* They manifested divergencies of far greater 
extent and significance [than mere textual 
variants], which can only be understood as the 
results of deliberate recension, conducted with a 
relatively high degree of freedom, and in accord- 
ance with certain fixed principles ’’ (Kuenen). 

In former times the Greek translators and the 
Samaritans, or their copyists, were held 
responsible for these variations, because it was 
thought they used a text identical with ours. 
But we have no a priori ground for this 
assumption. All the evidence points to the 
fact that the Hexateuchal Hebrew texts, even 
as late as the third century, were handled witha 
hitherto unsuspected amount of freedom. This 
subjected them to manifold scribal recensions 
and amendments, significant notes of which 
are preserved to us in various parts of the 
versions, particularly that now endiee examina- 
tion. 

This is perfectly natural, if we look on the 
redaction not as an affair accomplished once for 
all, but as a long-continued process in which 
efforts were made ty a body of diaskeuastae 
to produce such recensions of the sacred text 
as seemed to them needful and apt to complete 
its unification and perfection. The redaction 
is thus a “‘ continuous diaskeue or diorthosis,”’ 
and the ‘‘ redactor”’ is a self-perpetuating body 
of scribes embracing a long series of inde- 
pendent workers. 

Concerning the witness of the LX X. and the 
Samaritan Pentateuch to the Massoretic text, 
it has been said above that we have no right to 
assume that the variations between them were 
due to conscious corruption of the textus receptus. 
There is no ground, it is manifest, for such an 
accusation: for surely the Alexandrian Jews 
were as much “believers” as their contempor- 
aries, the Palestinian scribes; and _ the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, which was essentially 
Judaean in origin, was as much revered in its 
new home as it could have been among the 
Jews themselves. In other words, the authors 
of these two versions cannot be separated by 
any a priori reasoning from their brethren in 
Judaea, and their writings must have an 
evidential value as to the character of the 
Hexateuchal texts, second not even to that of 
the Massoretic text itself. 

Besides, if these translators had wilfully 
manipulated the text of the Hexateuch so as to 
bring it into conformity with opposing ideas, 
we should have heard of it from the Jews them- 
selves. But we find no such protests. And it 
is to be noted that the significance of this 
silence is greatly emphasised by the well-known 
fact that Josephus uses the LX X. version, though 
it has been proved beyond cavil that he was 
acquainted with the Massoretic recension. And 
it is also interesting that the chronology of the 
Book of Jubilees, which is undoubtedly of 
Palestinian origin, is based on the Samaritan 
text of Gen. v. and xi. (c/. P. H. Wicksteed’s 
translation of Kuenen’s De Stamboom van den 
Masortekst des O. T., and Dillmann, Beitr. aus 
dem B. d. J. zur Kritik des Penta-T'extes). 

It thus seems that we are led by the witness 
of the LXX. version to the opinion that 





the Hebrew text of the Massorites of Ex. 
xxxv. to xl. is at least contemporary with, if 
not later than, that of the Alexandrians. Its 
important evidence for the careful study of the 
5 einen a sections becomes at once clear, and 
any critical examination thereof which ignores 
it may be judged accordingly. 

In conclusion, it may be interesting to add 
that the data thus obtained seem singularly 
well confirmed by entirely distinct lines of 
evidence drawn from the Hebrew text itself. 

WILLIs HATFIELD HAZARD. 








SPENSER, ‘‘ FAERIE QUEENE,” I, ii. 18. 
Baroda College, India: Feb., 1894. 
** Thereat upon his crest 

With rigor so outrageous he smitt, 

That a large share it hewd out of the rest, 

And launcing down his shield from blame him 
fairly blest.’ 

The last line seems to have been misunder- 
stood by the commentators. Mr. Kitchin 
(Clarendon Press edition, p. 172) writes :— 

**Church says: * Acquitted him of ha given 
but an indifferent blow.’ But surely Spenser 
connects this ‘him’ with the following ‘ who,’ so 
that itis the Red Cross Knight who is ‘ blest from 
blame,’ whatever it may mean. Perhaps it means 
that the Paynim’s sword fairly delivered the Red 
Cross Knight from blame, blemish, harm—did not 
wound him at all. This sense of the verb ‘to 
bless’ occurs also in such phrases as‘ God from 
him me bless.’ ”’ 


Mr. Grosart’s edition reads : 


** And glauncing down his shield, from blame him 
fairly blest.” 


About twenty years a I hit on what I 
believe to be the true ing of this passage. 
The comma should be placed after “‘ glauncing 
down,” and the passage should be interpreted : 
He smote so rigorous a blow on his crest that 
his sword hewed a large share out of it, and 
glancing down, his shield fairly blest him from 
blame, i.e., saved him from further injury. 
This makes sense of the passage, and simplifies 
the construction. I do not know whether this 
explanation has been given by anyone hitherto, 


H. LItTLEDALE, 








THE HIBBERT LECTURES. 
Oxford : April 9, 1894, 
Though it is a matter of minor importance, 
will you allow me to correcta slight error in 
your reference to the Hibbert Lectuces? I did 
not choose the subject, but was invited by the 
Trustees to lecture upon it. The words in 
which it is expressed are borrowed from the 
trust-deed ; and I suppose it was considered 
to be, on this account, a fitting topic for the 
closing lectures of the present series. 
JAMES DRUMMOND. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Sunpay, April 15, 7.30 p.m. Ethical: “ A Standard for Eng- 
lish Working Homes,’’ by Miss Mason. 

Monpay, April 16, 4.30 p.m. Victoria Institute: ‘The 
Religion of the Assyrians and Babylonians,’’ by Mr. 


Theo. G. Pinches. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “ Photo- 
metry,” III , by Capt. W. de W. Abney. 

Sp.m. Aristotelian: ‘‘ Mr. F. H. Bradley’s View of 
the Seif,’”’ by Mr. J. 8. Mackenzie. x 

Turspay, April 17, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘‘ Electric 

Illumination,” III, by Prof. J. A. Fi . 

7.80 p.m. : “The Condi: and Pros- 
pects of Popular Education in India,” by Mr. J. A. 


es, 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: ‘“‘ The of Rivers,” 
by Mr. L. F. Vernon-Harcourt; “ ” by M. 

enri Léon Partiot. 

8.30 p.m. Zoological: ‘‘ Tae Bones and Muscles of 
the Mammalian Hand and Foot,” by Prof. Karl von 
Bardeleben ; ‘‘Two New Species of Sea-Pens of the 
Fuaity Veretillidae from the Madras Museum,” by Dr. 

. Her 


Fowler; “‘ Two New Genera 
New Species of Earthworms from Western 
Africa,” by Mr, F. E. Beddard. 
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t ouds. 
Lore: ‘*The Western Folk of Ireland 
Prof. A. C. Haddon; *‘ Folk-Lore 
County Leitrim,” by Mr. Leland L. 


8 p.m. Elizabethan: ‘‘ Elizabethan Faery Lore,” 
by Mr. W. H. Cowham. : 
_8 ** An Eocene Deposit of 


m. l= ry ® 
Diatotaacea—Origin o a Fossil Lake in New Jersey, and 
the Identification of it 


the Diatoms found in the 

Lge Dr. A. M. Edwards. ' 
Tuwrspay, oi 3 , ie A Institution: ‘‘ Musical 
mm. Chemical: Action of Metals on Strong 


J. Burch and J. W. es: 





7 Pty Mersrs. G. 


8 p.m. : “Tasmania and the Forth- 
coming Hobart International Exhibition, 1894-95,” by 
Mr. G, Collins Levey. fl 

h of the Acetabu- 


_8p.m. Linnean ; 
“The Earldoms under 


8.30p.m. Antiquaries. 
Farway, April 20, 7.80 p.m. Civil Engineers: Students’ 
, “The Bi by Compressed Air of the 
—s aes of the Trent Viaduct,” by Mr. 








9 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘‘ Early British Races,” 

by Dr. J. G. Garson. 
Sarurpay, April 21,3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘ Literature 

anc Journalism,” I., by Mr. H. D. Traill. 

SCIENCE. 
RECENT WORKS OF PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE. 
Il, 

Electrical Papers. y Oliver Heaviside. 
Vol. I. and Vol. II. (Macmillans.) Of all the 


good books, and they are many, on our table 
for review at the present time, there are none 
which represent more genuine hard work and 
research of the highest value than these 
volumes of collected papers by Mr. Heaviside. 
Few men have done so much during recent 
years in a quiet and unobtrusive way for 
the development of electrical theories as this 
author. He has had to fight against “ official 
views,” and the somewhat truculent and, in 
our opinion, quite unjustified attacks of the 
Northern ‘‘ quaternionic experts.” There has 
always been a danger of the development of a 
scientific hierarchy in this country. Of recent 
years this danger has much increased, owing to 
the large element of “ official science” which has 
come into existence. More than one scientific 
journal is practically in the hands of official 
science, and, consciously or unconsciously, is run 
in the interests of officialdom. The papers which 
are belauded and the papers which are published 
by such journals are only too characteristic of 
& decadence of scientific judgment in this 
country; while the fact that five journals 
appear to have refused really important papers 
by Mr. Heaviside (now first published in these 
volumes) is suggestive of the evil effects of this 
decadence. As to the “‘ quaternionic experts,” 
they are blind to facts already accomplished : 
for each student who studies quaternions @ Ja 
Tait, there are a score or more, in the technical 
schools of this country, who are acquainted 
with one or another of the various types of 
modified vector analysis, who probably never 
heard the word quaternion mentioned, and who 
have attacked the subject along the line of 
minimum resistance on account of its practical 
value. To such students Mr. Heaviside’s 
reprints of the Electrician series of papers will 
be of special interest. On the other hand, much 
of Mr. Heaviside’s work involves mathematics 
of the most severe character, which must perforce 
pass over the head of the ordinary student. 
We might have wished that he had expanded 
and simplified his analysis at certain points, 
developing his papers rather in the text-book 

ion, so as to render them easier reading 


for the electrical technologist. Occasionally also 





he does not give a sufficiently clear and ample 
statement of the problem he is dealing with, 
but leaves the reader to draw the conditions of 
the problem from the analysis. Possibly he 
supposes all his readers to have the same 
knowledge of practical telegraphy as him- 
self. Take, for example, the problem on 
p. 85 of condenser working in cables; we have 
failed to verify the analysis here, because the 
exact mode of working the cable is only tacitly 
described. We cannot in the AcapEmy enter 
into much specialistic criticism, but one or two 
suggestions may possibly be of service with a 
view to a second edition. So far we have only 
tested the analysis of the first half of the first 
volume—a task of two months’ study with 
senior students. Result 1 on p. 4 is stated as 
if it were generally true ; it is, of course, only 
true if there be a balance. There are confusing 
misprints on pp. 5, 10, and 45; on the latter 
page the capacities are given twice their 
correct values. In the paper on telegraphic 
signalling with condensers, a reference to the 
relation between Mr. Heaviside’s and Sir 
William Thomson’s symbols would have 
materially helped the reader at more than one 
point. In the paper on the extra current, Mr. 
Heaviside’s division of the current into two 
parts, one of which depends entirely on the 
momentum of the original current, and the 
other entirely on the original charge on the 
wire, is incorrect. The constants of the latter 
part of the solution involve the constants of 
the former. On p. 61, in the expression for 
the integral current, read for the initial charge, 
Qo, the quantity of electricity Q* conveyed in 
the first current. In the paper on signalling 
through heterogeneous circuits, the expressions 
1, 3, and 4 for the percentages of received 
current are, we think, iacorrect. If the arrival 
curves have been drawn from these formulae, 
then they will also require modification. In 
the paper on faults in cables, we have been 
unable to obtain the result on p. 75, owing, 
most probably, to the extreme length of 
algebra; some of the intermediate stages 
might well have been indicated. Our more 
general result for battery-condenser signalling 
with a fault does not appear to agree in the 
special case of small capacity with Mr. 
Heaviside’s conclusions on p. 85; we hold this, 
however, to be due to our not clearly grasping 
how he intends the signals to be made. Taken 
as covering the most important difficulties we 
have encountered in the first half of Mr. 
Heaviside’s volume, these criticisms do not show 
a large amount of error or obscurity. Vol. IT. 
contains some hard thinking and some rather 
hard hitting, notably at Prof. Hughes and Mr. 
Preece. The exhaustive discussion of self- 
induction and the lengthy treatment of electro- 
magnetic waves are even more instructive and, 
in the latter case, more exciting than the earlier 
results. 


QuITE a different type of electrical research 
is presented to us in the Scientific and Technical 
Papers of Werner von Siemens. Vol. I. Scien- 
tific Papers and Addresses. (John Murray.) 
Von Siemens was a mathematical infant as 
compared with Mr. Heaviside, and approaches 
problems very much from the commercial side. 
The work is translated from the second 
German edition ; and from the purely scientific 
standpoint, we should have preferred a transla- 
tion of, say, Helmholtz’s or Kirchhoft’s papers. 
A good deal of the present volume, being of an 
industrial character, has historical rather than 
scientific value ; for progress in this direction is 
rapid, and modern science is more occupied 
with theories than with the exact distribution 
of inventors’ claims. Still, much of the 
volume may be read with interest. The papers 
on duplex telegraphy, written in 1856, may be 
com with 
submarine cables with Sir William Thomson’s, 





Heaviside’s of 1873-6, those on | believing 


while the researches on the properties of 
selenium are still fresh. In the paper on 
physical considerations suggested by an 
eruption of Vesuvius, some not very conclusive 
criticisms of Sir William Thomson’s views on 
the structure of the earth, and some very ob- 
scure remarks on crushing and tensile strength, 
are given ; while in the papers on the physical 
constitution of the sun and on the earth’s atmo- 
sphere there is much very disputable matter. 
The electro-magnetic theory of these papers 
does not, of course, know anything of the 
wonderful developments of Maxwell and Hertz. 
It is simple in the extreme, and produces a 
somewhat archaic impression on the modern 
reader. The translation is passable : that is all. 
We must confess that it gives us a shivering 
fit to read of ‘‘ Mr. Virchow,” of the ‘‘ Germo- 
Austrian Telegraph Society,” and of “ vis 
inertia”; while the extraordinary tall talk 
of Du Bois Reymond’s address when Von 
Siemens was admitted a member of the Berlin 
Academy should have been put into intelligible 
English or omitted altogether. How are we 
to scan such a sentenceas the following : ‘‘ But 
that from such a height, as prince of technists, 
holding in your hands the threads of numerous 
combinations, revolving hundreds of plans in 
your brain, you exist in the very soul of 
German learning, in the noblest sense of the 
word born to what you were not brought up” ? 
Whether ‘“‘ my dear Siemens” was really “ the 
James Watt of electro-magnetism,” whether 
his labours “‘ for electricity were what Frauen- 
hofer’s were for light” is for posterity to settle ; 
it is only in France, as a rule, that such things 
are said to a man’s face, but there it is done 
with a grace hopelessly lacking in this re- 
markable address of the secretary of the Berlin 
Academy. 

We have two other books on our list, trans- 
lations from the German, both dealing with 
mechanics and both of American production. 

The first of these is Prof. Mach’s Science 
of Mechanics: a Critical and Historical Expo- 
sition of its Principles, translated from the 
Second German Edition. By T. J. McCormack. 
(Watts.) It is remarkable that this book 
should have had to wait ten years for a 
translator. But now that we have it in 
English at last, let us hope that it will reach 
the young gentlemen who promptly follow the 
attainment of a degree by writing a textbook for 
the pupils they have yet to meet with. If they 
would only study what Prof. Mach has to say 
about the laws of motion, then, perhaps, fewer 
glib reproductions of traditional and illogical 
views as to matter, mass, and motion would pass 
as text-books of dynamics into the hands of 
the unlucky reviewer and the still more hapless 
student. Prof. Mach is trenchant in his 
criticism, and is philosophical in his conclusions 
in the highest sense of the word. His little 
book, written in clear and popular language, 
elementary in analysis and yet never superficial, 
ought to have a wide circulation in this 
country. Its keynote may be summed up in 
the words :— 

‘“‘The majority of natural inquirers ascribe to 
the intellectual implements of physics, to the 
concepts, mass, force, atom, and so forth, whose 
sole office is to revive economically arranged 
experiences, a reality beyond and independent of 
thought.’’ 

Even as a person who knew the real world 
only through the stage might assert its need of 
a machine room alsc, so ‘‘we, too, should 
beware, lest the intellectual machinery em- 
ployed in the representation of the world on 
the stage of thought be regarded as the 
basis of the real world.” Put this beside 
Lord Kelvin’s statement that ‘‘the scien- 
tific world is practically unanimous in 
that all tangible or palpable 
matter, molar matter as we may call it, con- 
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sists of groups of mutually interacting atoms 
or molecules,” and we see that Prof. Mach is a 
scientific heretic of the deepest dye. Never 
mind: fifty, nay, ten years hence, the new 
scientific idealism, which is shaking the founda- 
tions of mechanics, and mocking at the crude 
materialism of the biologists, will be the com- 
monplace of the schools. Meanwhile, the 
width of view and catholic interests of Prof. 
Mach will do much to assist the forward pro- 
gress of the movement. 


Our second German translation is entitled, 
The Mechanics of Hoisting Machinery. By 
Dr. Julius Weisbach and Professor Gustav 
Hermann. Authorised Translation, by Karl P. 
Dahlstrom. (Macmillans.) This is a transla- 
tion of a portion of Weisbach’s IJngenieur- 
Mechanil:, the first edition of which appeared 
in 1846. The second edition of the revision 
by Prof. Hermann appears well up to date. 
The translation is good, the diagrams clear, 
and the theory on the points of which we 
have made a detailed examination sound. 
The work should form a useful addition to the 
young engineer’s library of technical literature. 


AnoTtHER American book may be _ here 
noticed—T'heoretical Mechanics: Part I., Kine- 
matics; Part II., Dynamics and Statics. By 
Alexander Ziwet. (Macmillans.) This work is 
intended to meet the re yuirements of American 
students especially, but it might also be useful 
to the students in some of our university col- 
leges. Its mathematics are rather more 
advanced than those of the usual elementary 
text-books, and it pays a certain amount of 
attention to geometrical methods in kinematics 
and statics. On the whole the book contains 
little that is novel, and is only mediocre in 
execution: witness, for example, the laboured 
analytical proof of the simple geometrical 
proposition that a point rigidly attached to a 
rod, the terminals of which are constrained to 
move on two intersecting straight lines, will 
describe an ellipse! The author repeatedly 
indulges in differentiations and integrations 
which sre quite unnecessary—mere sledge- 
hammers to crack filberts. 


BEFORE leaving American works, we ought to 
notice V'he Physical Review: a Journal of Ex- 
perimental and Theoretical Physics. Conducted 
by E. L. Nichols and E. Merritt. (Published 
for Cornell University.) Vol. I., No.1. This 
is a very praiseworthy attempt to fill a distinct 
gap in the scientific journals of the English- 
speaking world. We wish it all success. The 
first numker contains no very striking papers, 
but some good spectrum*work and a series of 
reviews of recent publications in physical 
science. 





SCIENCE NOTES. 


Tux discourse at the Royal Institution next 
Friday evening will be delivered by Dr. John 
G. Garson, on ‘‘ Early British Races.” 


At the last meeting of the Zoological Society, 
Mr. R. T. Coryndon gave an account of his 
pursuit of the White or Burchell’s Rhinoceros 
(22. simus) in Mashonaland, and of the way he 
had obtained the specimens which will shortly 
be placed in the British Museum, the Tring 
Museum, and the Cambridge University 
Museum. At the meeting on May 1, Mr. St. 
George Littledale will read ‘ Field Notes on 
the Wild Camel of Lob Nor.” 


Tue fourteenth exhibition organised by the 
Royal Meteorological Society was opened on 
Tuesday in the rooms of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, 25, Great George-street, West- 
minster. ‘Clouds: their Representation and 
Measurement,” is the subject chosen for the 
present year; and a most interesting and in- 


structive exhibition has been arranged, not 
only of instruments for ascertaining the direc- 
tion and height of clouds, but also of sketches 
and photographs showing the various forms 
assumed by clouds. Most people are only 
familiar with the rounded or woolly-looking 
cloud called ‘‘ cumulus,” but by looking at the 
pictures in this exhibition it is readily seen that 
there is a large variety of the forms of clouds, 
which have all been classified and named. The 
first person to classify systematically the forms 
of clouds was Luke Howard, in 1802, whose 
portrait occupies a prominent place in the 
exhibition. Some water-colour sketches of 
clouds, by Luke Howard, are shown, as well 
as many photographs, lantern - slides, and 
transparencies of clouds and other meteoro- 
logical phenomena. The exhibition also in- 
cludes a number of instruments, many of which 
are quite new in principle—such as barometers, 
thermometers, hygrometers, evaporators, an- 
emometers, and marine and surveying instru- 
ments. The exhibition will remain open till 
April 20. 

Mr. Exuior Stock announces a Monograph 
on the Stalactites and Stalagmites of Cleaves Cove, 
in Ayrshire, by Mr. John Smith, vice-president 
of the Glasgow Geological Society. The 
volume will be fully illustrated. 


Mr. Lewis will issue directly, in his 
‘* Practical Series,” a volume on Diseases of the 
Nose and Throat, by Dr. J. de Havilland Hall ; 
and also a new edition of Dr. Norman Kerr’s 
treatise, On Inebriety. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Pror. TERRIEN DE LACOUPERIE has collected 
into a volume his various papers on the Western 
origin of early Chinese civilisation, most of 
which have appeared in the Babylonian and 
Oriental Record. The period covered is from 
2300 Bc. to 250 A.D.; and there will be a 
chapter specially devoted to meeting objections 
that have been brought against the theory. 


Pror. H. A. Satmoné and the Rev. Alfred 
Kluht, of Billericay, will shortly publish two 
works of considerable utility to students of 
Arabic. The first will be a Grammar in 
two parts—elementary and advanced. Part I. 
will be adapted to the use of beginners as well 
as for those seeking to acquire modern and 
colloquial Arabic. Part II. will be a work of 
reference for advanced scholars, containing a 
full list of idioms found in pre-Islamic poetry 
and later classical works. The second book 
will consist of selected readings adapted for 
the use of both classes of students. 


Ir has long been known that the library of 
the late Prince Louis-Lucien Bonaparte was not 
to be dispersed by auction, but reserved for sale 
en bloc. This week the catalogue of it, compiled 
by Mr. Victor Collins, is published by Messrs. 
Sotheran. The compiler modestly calls it only 
an ‘attempt at a catalogue”; and it must be 
admitted that the brief entries are calculated to 
whet the curiosity of the philologist and the 
collector. But here, at any rate, stands 
revealed the life’s work of the great scholar, 
who had devoted many years and not a little 
money to acquiring everything that had ever 
been printed in or about the dialects of Europe. 
For other parts of the world—such as the 
languages of America and India—the collec- 
tion is rather notably deficient. But where 
else will you find such an elaborate classifica- 
tion of the dialects of France and Italy, ora 
catalogue of no less than 720 works relating to 
Basque? We could have wished for a separate 
list of all the specimen translations which the 
Prince had made and printed at his own 





expense, 


— 


WeE have received a new number (Part 
VIII.) of Avinash Chandra, Kaviratna’s 
translation of the Charaka-Samhita. This 
number is again full of interesting observations 
chiefly on bile, phlegm, and wind, the evils 
brought about by obesity and leanness and the 
means by which they may be reduced or 
removed. The subject of sleep also is dis- 
cussed, and the purposes which it serves in the 
human constitution. There are many truths 
that lie buried in this relic of the ancient 
physiology of India; and we are glad to find 
that the translator, himself a physiologist, 
hopes to continue and finish his vaiuable 
undertaking. 








REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 


Hisroricat.—( Thursday, March 15.) 


Sm M. E. Grant Durr, president, in the chair.— 
Messrs. Frank Curzon, W. Francis Drew, and 
Walter Wren were elected fellows. A paper was 
read by Mr. Edgar Powell on “‘ Suffolk and the 
Villeins’ Insurrection,” based upon his recent 
researches among the Public Records, the results 
of which will be published in the next volume of 
the Transactions of the society.—Mr. I. 8. Leadam 
took part in the discussion which followed. 


MereorotoaicaL.—( Wednesday, March 21.) 


R. Inwarps, Esq., president, in the chair.—Mr. 
W. H. Dines read a paper on ‘The Relation 
between the Mean Quarterly Temperature and the 
Death Rate.’’ The Registrar-General’s Quarterly 


Returns for the whole of England since 1862 were 
taken by the author, did the number of deaths in 


each quarter expressed as a departure per thousand 
from that particular quarter’s average, the value 
so obtained being placed side by side with the 
corresponding departure of the temperature at 
Greenwich from its mean value. The rule seems 
to be that a cold winter is unhealthy, and a mild 
winter healthy ; and that a hot summer is always 
unhealthy, and a cold summer healthy.—Mr. Dines 
also read a paper on ‘‘ The Duration and Lateral 
Extent of Gusts of Wind, and the Measurement of 
their Intensity.”” From observations and experi- 
ments which he has made with his new anemometer, 
Mr. Dines is inclined to think that a gust seldom 
maintains its full force for more than one or two 
seconds ; and also that the extreme velocity mostly 
occurs in lines which are roughly parallel to the 
direction of the wind.—Mr. R. H. Scott exhibited a 
diagram showing some remarkable sudden changes 
of the barometer in the Hebrides on February 23, 
1894. At 8 a.m. the reading at Stornoway was 
29°39 ins., being a fall of 0°7 in. since the previous 
day, and at 6 p.m. the reading was 28°58 ins. 
From the trace of the self-recording aneroid it 
appears that the minimum, 28°50 ins., occurred 
about 5.30 p.m., and that the fall during the half- 
hour prec g the minimum was nearly 0°2 in., 
the rise after the minimum being nearly as rapid. 


ArisToTELIAN.—(Monday, April 2.) 


Suapworta H. Honcson, Esq., president, in the 
chair.—Mr. A. F. Shand read a paper on “ Atten- 
tion.”” The commonly accepted position that 
attention tends universally to increase the in- 
tensity, clearness, or stability, of the sensation or 
representation attended to, was called in question ; 
and it was contended that an examination of well- 
known cases of psychological experiment shows 
that this result is not due to attention, but toa 
process combined with it in ordinary cases but 
separable from it. It was contended, in the second 
place, that, though we cannot say that attention 
tends to increase the clearness and intensity of the 
sensation attended to, yet we can affirm universally 
that it makes us more clearly and intensely aware 
of that sensation. In this clearer awareness of 4 
sensation that possibly grows more obscure while 
we attend to it, consists attention. And, thirdly, 
it was contended that the duality of constituents 
in which attention consists, viz., attending, and 
the object attended to, are equally directly felt and 
experienced, althongh the first is often not 


recognised or identitied,—The paper was followed 





by a discussion. 
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FINE ART. 


Sir Joshua Reynolds. By Claude Phillips. 
With nine Illustrations. (Seeley.) 


Wuy, one wonders, should Mr. Claude 
Phillips—whose book on Sir Joshua has 
been very well treated on the whole—be 
taken to task for not having confined him- 
self strictly to Sir Joshua’s mere studio-life ? 
He has not pretended to be bent on per- 
forming a service of simply technical 
criticism, nor is his work an essay of 
inevitable and well-weighed brevity like 
the best of purely literary criticism. This 
isa somewhat popular book, long enough 
to be a memoir as well as an appreciation ; 
and how are you to write a memoir of Sir 
Joshua without taking stock, to some extent, 
of his so varied world? Sir Joshua, unlike 
some of the greatest of his fore-runners, 
Rembrandt and Watteau for instance, and 
unlike one at least of his important con- 
temporaries I mean of course Gains- 
borough—was not so far absorbed in his 
art that he forswore general society. The 
friend not only of a few great men and of a 
few delightful women—any one of his more 
single minded brethren whom I have named 
might have been that—Sir Joshua was, 
especially, the acquaintance of the fine folk 
of his time: liked them to some extent, 
paid some court to them, knew how to make 
urbane reply when the ‘‘ Earl of C.” offered 
an inappropriate reproach, and when he 
had not the society of Burke and Garrick 
and those of the great world whose peers 
indeed they were, was satisfied, it may be, 
with Miss Kitty Fisher, or perhaps with 
Miss Nelly O’Brien. Sir Joshua’s times, 
Sir Joshua’s contemporaries, are, so to put 
it, almost a part of his own talent. His 
work, we may be sure, was not all of it 
produced only on impulse from within; 
and a writer like Mr. Claude Phillips does 
well to gossip to us, as Tom Taylor did, 
about his daily ways and the people he met. 
Three hundred close pages—though they 
may not seem considerable in amount to 
those who have never time to be brief— 
would, in my opinion, at least, be con- 
spicuous but for lost opportunities, if the 
author did not chat genially about those 
who were around Sir Joshua in either his 
earlier or his later time. 

Mr. Phillips, who, as readers of the 
Acapemy know full well, can go into vexed 
questions of “‘ attribution” with the most 
purely studious when he likes, has not 
especially sought in the present volume to 
utter the kind of criticism proper perhaps 
to the keeper of a national gallery, or the 
student of one particular theme, or to the 
authoritative dealer who, producing neither 
art nor literature himself probably, has the 
right to devote himself almost wholly to 
questions of expertise. But of that larger 
criticism, which consists in elucidation and 
comparison, in the registering of impressions 
and of reflections, in the bringing to bear 
upon the study of one painter the knowledge 
gained in the not less close study of many 
others, Mr. Phillips fails no more in the 
present volume than elsewhere to give 
us a reasonable measure. Critical tech- 
nically in such paragraphs, for instance, as 
those which are headed ‘‘ Causes of Fading 





and Decay,” our writer is, from one point 
of view, not more valuable, it may be, but 
at least more generally interesting, when he 
writes as follows of Gainsborough—and it 
is in a tone which is not unfamiliar to, or 
unapproved by, modern criticism— 

‘‘As a painter, as a master of the brush, 
Gainsborough certainly in his happiest achieve- 
ments . . . rises superior in power and in 
technical results to Sir Joshua. His brilliant 
frankness of execution, when it does not, as 
too often, degenerate into emptiness and care- 
lessness, his beauty and homogeneity of tone, 
his force of impression, go to make up a pic- 
torial whole with which even the more sump- 
tuous tints, the richer depths, the more gracious 
charm of Reynolds can hardly vie.” 


And elsewhere Mr. Phillips, balancing the 
one delightful master against the other as 
painters of children, gives to Sir Joshua— 
very rightly, as my own small experience 
tells me—credit for one thing with which 
we can scarcely in good faith credit Gains- 
borough, his possession of a real under- 
standing of child-character. Somehow, in 
this matter, the simpler man was wont to 
be the slighter and the more artificial ; the 
more artificial man was somehow more 
closely in contact with childhood’s actual 


character. And since I have come to 
speaking of matters of detail, let me 
venture to commend the writer of 


this handy and agreeable study of Sir 
Joshua and his surroundings, for having 
singled out for particular commenda- 
tion one work of his middle period, 
the exquisite portrait of Miss Jacobs, 
a blonde, to whose pale but engaging 
colouring and subtle quietude of visage the 
mezzotint of Spilsbury has done amplest 
justice. Gladly would one have welcomed 
a reduction of this mezzotint, or any other 
satisfactory reproduction of the picture, as 
one among the not too numerous yet on the 
whole fairly satisfactory illustrations with 
which Mr. Phillips’s book is supplied. 

In regard to the literary execution of 
Mr. Phillips’s work, his expression is, as the 
readers of this journal are aware, invariably 
lucid, and it is not ambitious. Occupied, 
indeed, it may be a little too exclusively 
with the problems of his theme, and with 
the abundant matter which claims to be put 
forward, he is, while always clear and 
reasonable—not to say convincing—some- 
what too little concerned with the graces of 
style. He would not otherwise have 
allowed the course of the narrative to be 
sometimes interrupted by the presence of a 
mere list (albeit a short one) of the pictures 
painted at the particular period of which he 
is discoursing. But dol not perhaps wax 
hyper-critical in addressing to him this 
reproach? The book is extremely well 
done, and it fulfils excellently its appointed 
task of standing between the literary essay 
and the extremely bulky and voluminous 
memoir. 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








LETTER FROM EGYPT. 
Sidt: March 21, 1894. 
OnE of the objects of my visit to the Second 
Cataract was to see whether the temples and 
other ancient monuments of Nubia had par- 
ticipated in the damage done to those of Egypt 
during the last half century. Fortunately, 








there are no sugar factories or pumping 
engines south of the First Cataract, and the 
engineers have not yet had their way in regard 
to damming up the Nile; consequently there 
has been no wholesale destruction there of the 
monuments of the past. Indeed, it is only 
within the limits of the ancient Dodekaschaenos 
that mischief has been done. 

At Tafah, one of the temples has entirely 

vanished since my visit to it in 1879. It was 
small and in a ruinous state when I last saw 
it; but it contained some Coptic texts, which 
showed that it had once been transformed into 
a Christian church. At Debot, Dakkeh, and 
Maharraga the natives have remved portions 
of the platform of brick upon which the temples 
rested for the sake of sebakh or top-dressing ; 
and the results have been disastrous. One side 
of the temple of Debot has fallen, and 
the other, if not propped up, will fall 
soon; the central part of the temple 
of Dakkeh is level with the ground, and it will 
not be long before the rest of Arq-Amon’s 
sanctuary share the same fate; while one 
of the sides of the temple of Maharraga has 
also fallen since I visited it fourteen years ago. 
The wall of the second temple of Maharragqa, 
on which the sacred sycamore is sculptured, is 
tottering, and needs but little to bring it down. 
Only the foundation stones now remain of the 
temple of Thothmes III. at Dakkeh, and such 
also is the case with the temple of the 
same Pharaoh at Korti. The destruction of 
the latter temple has taken place since the 
time of Lepsius. No trace remains of the great 
granite platform at Maharraqa, from which 
Linant took the stone which supports the 
Philae Obelisk at Kingston Hall ; the sculptured 
doorway seen by Wilkinson at Koshtamneh has 
disappeared ; and the temple of Isis within the 
enclosure south of Yertassi, which was described 
by Legh in 1813, is also gone. The fallen 
stones at Dakkeh and Maharraga are being 
chipped away, to the destruction of the Greek 
and hieroglyphic inscriptions upon them; and 
the sebal:h-diggers have removed a considerable 
part of the old fort at Kubban, one of the most 
interesting remains of Egyptian antiquity. If 
they are not stopped at once, nothing of it will 
soon be left. But what is this list of injuries 
and destruction compared with the black roll 
presented by Egypt proper, or the future 
schemes of our own engineers ? 
The language spoken in Nubia in the age of 
the Pharaohs and Ptolemies is a question which 
repeatedly forced itself upon my attention 
while I was on my way to Wadi Halfa. It 
could not have been Nubian. The geographical 
names prove the contrary. With hardly an 
exception, the old names, so far as we know 
them, have been replaced by Nubian names of 
which there is no trace in ancient geography, 
while none of the ancient names are explicable 
from the Nubian vocabulary.* The philological 
facts are thus in harmony with the statements 
of history—that the Nubians and their dialects 
originally came from Darfur, and that they 
were planted between the First and Second 
Cataracts by Diocletian, who brought them 
from the Oasis of El-Khayeh in order to check 
the incursions of the Blemmyey. Herodotos, 
Strabo, and the older authorities generally, 
know only of the Ethiopians of Mero? as 
dwelling northward along the banks of the 
Nile as far as Elephantine. The ‘‘ Meroitic” 
inscriptions and royal names which extend from 
Mero to Philae are evidence of the truth of 
their statements. 





* It may be added that, in the Nubian Vocabu- 
laries of Lepsius and Reinisch, while nearly two- 
thirds of the words are borrowed from Arabic, 
there are scarcely any that come from Old 
Egyptian, and even these (with perhaps two ex. 
ceptions) can be shown to have made their way 
into Nubian through Coptic. 
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It thus becomes impossible to explain these 
same Meroitic inscriptions, as Brugsch would 
do, by the help of the Nubian dialects. Nor is 
it probable that Lepsius and Revillout can be 
right in seeing in the wild and uncivilised 
tribes of the Bisharin or the Blemmyes the 
representatives of the cultured inhabitants of 
ancient Ethiopia. Who then can the latter 
have been ? 

I would suggest that they were of Berber 
race and language. Prof. Maspero has shown 
(in the T'ransactions of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology, vol. 1, p. 127) that in the time of 
the XIth Dynasty a particular species of dog 
was called in Egyptian by the foreign name of 
abakru, which is the Berber abaikur “a dog,” 
from which we may infer that a Berber 
language was already spoken in the neighbour- 
hood of Thebes. Herodotos (ii., 42) asserts 
that the inhabitants of the Oasis of Ammon, 
the modern Siwah, were a mixed colony of 
Egyptians and Ethiopians; and since a dialect 
is now spoken there akin to those of the 
Tuaregs and Kabyles, it would seem that these 
Ethiopians were a Berber tribe. What has 
inclined me to this belief is the fact that two 
of the Ethiopian deities known to us have a 
strikingly Libyan (or Berber) appearance. One 
of them is Dudun (found also in the compound 
Sheha-Didi) who was worshipped at Semneh ; 
the other is Kapur, the deified hero of Dendur. 
Now, the name of the first bears a remarkable 
resemblance to that of Didi, one of the Libyan 
enemies of Ramses III. ; and that of the other 
to the name of the Maxyan Kapur. More- 
over, it must be remembered that the Berbers 
have been from time immemorial in the 
possession of a peculiar alphabet: this alone 
would suggest « connexion between them and 
the cultured and literary kingdom of Ethiopia. 
If my arguments are sound, we shall thus have 
to look to the Berber languages for an ex- 
planation of the Meroitic inscriptions. 

While I was at Assuin, we discovered a 
stele on an island immediately to the south 
of Sehél, which had escaped the notice of 
the French scholars who made an archaeo- 
logical examination of the district last 
year. After leaving Assuin, I copied a 
stele south of Hindellab (now called Kub- 
baniyeh) which I found two years ago. It is 
dedicated to the Hippopotamus goddess of the 
town of Gebt by the “‘ Holy Father” and 
‘divine scribe of Khnum,” Nekht-m-an-ger. 
Close to it one of my companions, Mr. Niven, 
discovered two iron wedges which had been 
turned up by the selakh-diggers. The fact 
that they are of iron makes the discovery im- 
portant, objects of that metal being so rare in 
Egypt. Above the stele the name of Usertesen 
is written on the rock, as well as inscriptions 
which shows that a chapel of ‘“‘the Serpent” 
once stood there. It was interesting, therefore, 
to learn from a native that the Hagar el-Ghorab, 
or ‘‘ Crow’s Rock,” as the place is now called, 
is the home of a gigantic cobra, thick as a 
man’s body and long as an oar, with eyes that 
flame like a candle,’ which is seen only at night, 
when woe betide the man or beast who falls in 
its way. 

Northward of this haunted spot, we visited 
Dér Girméleh, on an isolated rock far away in 
the desert. Between the dr and the river 
the natives have been rifling ® number 
of tombs, which have, however, yielded 
nothing of value to them, and on the river’s 
bank is a stone quay. On one of the stones a 
human face has been sculptured, the form of 
which takes us back to Pharaonic times. 

We spent three days at Kom Ombo, where 
M. de Morgan has good reason to be proud of 
his work. He has uncovered one of the finest 


temples still existing on the banks of the Nile. 
One had little idea that such spacious and well- 
preserved buildings lay buried far down beneath 





the sand. The walls are rich in cartouches of 
the Roman emperors: among them I noticed 
Tiberius, Vespasian, Domitian (whose name has 
been erased), Antoninus, Macrinus, and Dia- 
dumenos, whose name had not been previously 
met with in the hieroglyphs. There is also 
another emperor’s name, the first part of which 
is lost, and which ends in r-a-n-r-u-s; but I 
cannot identify it. The walls of two of the 
corridors, north and south, are adorned with 
the names of the countries Ptolemy Auletes 
was supposed to have conquered. As that 
most worthless of the Ptolemies lost kingdoms 
instead of gaining them, the lists have been 
made up out of older materials thrown pell- 
mell together. But they are valuable as repro- 
ducing names which must have been found on 
other monuments now destroyed. Among 
them are two which will be of interest to the 
Biblical student, as hitherto they have not been 
met with outside the pages of the Old Testa- 
ment. One is K(a)ptar, the Caphtor of the 
Bible; the other is Kaslohet, the Casluhim of 
Gen. x. 14. Kaptar is preceded by a curious 
jumble of nationalities—Persia (Parsa), Susa 
(Sasha), Balbal, Punt, the Upper Retennu of 
Syria, and the Hittites. Punt and Balbal must 
be intended to signify Pontus and Babylon, 
instead of the southern countries which they 
properly represented, Balbal exhibiting the 
same play upon the name of Babel that we find 
in the eleventh chapter of Genesis. Kaslohet 
is coupled with the Menti or Beduin and the 
Lower Retennu of Northern Syria, and is fol- 
lowed by the name of Zoar (Zaghar). 

On the site of the old city which is believed 
to represent the Coptic town of Tum, I found 
two new stelae in honour of “ Horus of 
Behud,” and also that the cartouche which 
M. Daressy was unable to read (Recueil x. 3, 
4. p. 124) is that of Thothmes III. At El-Kab 
I left Mr. Somers Clarke to continue his work of 
last year. Mr. Taylor was to join him in a few 
days. 

While at Luxor, I paid a visit to Dér el- 
Babhari, and was surprised to find what an 
immense mass of debris M. Naville and his 
companions have succeeded in clearing away in 
so short a space of time. The temple must 
have been very beautiful, and the colours in one 
or two of the chambers are still so fresh that it 
is difficult to believe they were not painted 
yesterday. The great altar with the steps 
leading up to it is highly interesting, as it is 
the first of its kind that has been found. 

For the temple of Luxor on the opposite side 
of the river, M. Daressy has just published a 
very complete and valuable guidebook (Notice 
explicative des Ruines du Temple de Louxor). It 
is a pity it is not in English, as every visitor to 
Luxor ought to study it; and, as it is, it may 
be feared that its sale there will not be large. 
Among the names quoted by the author from 
the geographical lists of Ramses II. on the 
statues before the pylon is that of Muab, 
the Moab of Scripture. It is preceded by the 
name of Assar, which is probably the Biblical 
Asshurim (Gen. xxv. 3). 

I have been spending this morning in explor- 
ing the cliffs north of Rayy4yanah and south of 
Bediri, in a shade temperature of about 100°. 
Behind mounds of rubbish, called Tel-Biadieh 
in the French map, I found a very large quarry 
and a great number of rock-cut tombs. The 
tombs seem to be late, as most of them are 
provided with loculi, They are of considerable 
size and well hewn, but destitute of inscrip- 
tions and even of ornament, with the excep- 
tion of the remains of Roman arabesques on the 
ceiling of one of them. On the tel I saw 
fragments of Coptic sculpture, indicating that 
a monastery or church had once stood there. 
To the south are nine tombs, cut in what must 
—— have been an inaccessible part of the 
cliff. 





I must not forget to add that a tomb of the 
Vith D has been found at Marashdah, 
south of How, and that close to How itself 
tombs are at present being excavated, in one 
of which objects of the time of the XIXth 
Dynasty have been discovered. 

A. H. Sayer. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. E. A. WALLIS BuDGE has been definitely 
appointed to the post of keeper of Egyptian 
and Assyrian antiquities at the British Museum, 
which has been vacant since the retirement of 
Mr. P. Le Page Renouf. 


TE following will open next week: the 
annual spring exhibition of English and con- 
tinental pictures (including M. F. Roybet’s 
‘**Propos Galants”’), at Messrs. Tooth & Sons, 
in the Haymarket; and a collection of eighty 
water-colours by Mr. W. L. Wylie, entitled 
** Oceans, Seas, Rivers,” resenting a year’s 
yachting in the West Indies, Atlantic, Mediter- 
ranean, Solent, and Thames, at the Dowdeswell 
Galleries, New Bond-street. 


Tue May number of the Magazine of Art will 
contain an article by the late J. M. Gray (of 
the Scottish National Portrait Gallery) on ‘‘ The 
Authentic Portraits of Burns,” illustrated with 
nine portraits, several of which have never 
before been published. The same number will 


contain a photogravure of ‘‘The Fan,” by 


Albert Moore; an original etching of Great 
Yarmouth, by Percy Robertson; and a first 
article on the Royal Academy exhibition, by 
Mr. M. H. Spillmann. 


A LITHOGRAPH by Mr. J. McNeill Whistler, 
entitled ‘‘Gants de Suéde,” will be printed in 
the Studio for April 16, which will contain 
an address to art students by Mr. Frederick 
Wedmore, and an illustrated paper on Albert 
Moore by Mr. A. Lys Baldry. 


Mr. J. R. Lyset, of Edinburgh, while 
looking through the Edinburgh Guildry 
Registers, discovered, the other day, an im- 
portant entry relative to George Jamesone, 
**the Scottish Vandyck.” The entry, which 
is dated May 27, 1612, is as follows :— 

**George Jamesonne, son to Andro Jamesoney 
burges in Aberdein, enteris prenteis to John 
Andersone, paynter, for aucht yeiris, conforme to 
their indentouris schawen ; and payit of entre 
silver xiijs. iiijd.’’ 

This entry is important in two respects. First» 
it proves, what hitherto only been conjec- 
tured, that Jamesone’s father really was Andro, 
of Aberdeen. Second, it disproves the tradition— 
which originated nobody knows how, but which 


has been eo accepted by biographers, . 


including Bullock—that Jamesone, be- 
tween 1608 and 1618, studied at Antwerp, 
where he had a master in Rubens and a fellow- 
student in Vandyck. The entry, in fact, fills 
up to some extent that hiatus in the painter’s 
life which so greatly puzzled Allan Cunning- 
ham; and it proves that Jamesone was & 
painter not only of Scotch birth but of Scotch 
sd As to John Anderson, nothing is 
own. 


A ROMAN pig of lead has been found on & 
farm near Matlock, in Derbyshire. According 
to the Sheffield Independent it bears the follow- 
ing inscription, in raised letters : 

PRVBRI: ABASCALFITMETALLI: LVTVDARES. 


The letters CAL, FIT, and TA are ligatures, but 
the lettering is perfectly plain. In the latter 
_ of the last century, three similar pigs were 
ound in the same neighbourhood, on each of 
which occurred the letters MET. LVD or METAL. 
LVTVD. 
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GENERAL VON SARWEY has contributed to 
the newly-issued number of the Westdeutsche 
Zeitschrift (xiii. part 1) an article on the frontier 
delimitation of the Roman Empire, in which he 
reviews the recent discoveries made on the 
German Limes, and the conclusions which he 
drew from his last summer’s inspection of the 
Walls of Hadrian and Antonine in Britain. 
The general considers the Vallum which accom- 
panies Hadrian’s Wall to be a civil, not a 


wilitary, work, 





MUSIC. 
MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 

Masters of French Music. By Arthur Hervey. 

(Osgood, McIlvaine & Co.) 
No one can read this volume without regretting 
that the author had so little space for so large 
and interesting a subject; for ‘“‘the French 
can boast a splendid musical record, particularly 





as regards the opera.” Mr. Hervey has con- 
fined himself to | masters, if we may in- 
clude Gounod, who died after the book had gone 


to press. In the preface a “passing tribute” 
is paid to the memory of several deceased 
musicians of note, particularly Edouard Lalo, 
whose merit was acknowledged, somewhat late, 
by his own countrymen. Mr. Hervey sums up 
this master succinctly, yet sympathetically. 
Lalo is spoken of as “a great admirer of 
Wagner.” So he was in his later years; but 
when “Tannhiiuser” was produced at Paris, 
Lalo was hostile to the reformer ; his conver- 
sion came of reflexion, and was, therefore, the 
more thorough. 

Mr. Hervey must have found it difficult to 
speak frankly about living composers. Of course 
he would not have written the book had he 
not felt drawn towards French music; but he 
certainly did not take as his motto, ‘“‘De 
viventibus nil nisi bonum.” For instance, the 
“many weaknesses” in Thomas’ ‘‘ Mignon ” 
and ‘‘Hamlet” are mentioned; Gounod’s 
“Redemption” is said to be, on the whole, 
monotonous; while of Massenet we are told 
that “he alternately attempts every style and 
perseveres in none.”’ In the chapter on Thomas 
incidental reference is made to Meyerbeer. It 
is somewhat the fashion in these latter days 
to dismiss this composer with a wave of the 
hand. Mr. Hervey speaks of Meyerbeer’s art- 
work more justly: “If we find the rich crop 
of wheat not devoid of chaff, we must, at any 
rate, admit that the former is of excellent 
quality.” And, again, in a casual mention of 
Liszt, in the Gounod chapter, he speaks of ‘‘ the 
uncompromising hostility entertained in certain 
quarters against the master’s music.’’ Some of 
Liszt’s compositions have undoubtedly provoked 
hostility, and the undiscriminating enthusiasm 
of certain of his disciples may, from time to 
time, have led to bitter rejoinder; but, on the 
whole, Liszt seems to us to have had his due. 
The special work which prompted our author’s 
remark was the “‘ Faust” Symphony ; and with 
reference to the many composers who have 
treated the same subject, Mr. Hervey suggests 
& “ Faust ” festival, ‘‘ devoted entirely to works 
mspired by Goethe’s poem.” To afew musi- 
clans such a festival might prove attractive ; 
but the general public would, we fear, favour 
Berlioz and Gounod, at the expense even of 
Schumann, and certainly of Prince Radziwill, 
Hugo Pierson, and other worthy but less 
talented composers. Under Saint-Sains the 
much-vexed question of programme-music is 
touched upon; most interesting are our 
author’s comments, and also the remarks 
qnoted from Saint - Sains. Mr. Hervey, 
by the way; speaks of a Sonata by 
Kuhnau “intended to describe the fight 
between David and Goliath ”: the “fight,” 
however, merely forms a brief episode in the 
Sonata in question. 


The chapter on Alfred Bruneau will, of 
course, attract special attention. This com- 
poser by his “Le Réve” gained a few 
supporters, and made many enemies. Mr. 
Hervey has a high opinion of Bruneau, and 
agrees with the late Victor Wilder, who spoke 
of him as ‘‘ the standard-bearer of the young 
French school.” Our author seems. however, 
little inclined to discuss the new master, for he 
has found that argument rarely convinces. ‘‘ It 
has always appeared to me,” he says, 
“to be idle to attempt to impose one’s ideas 
upon the relative merits of a composition on 
those whose disposition is antagonistic to its 
due appreciation.”” One cannot but sympathise 
with Mr. Hervey in his unwillingness to 
proselytise; but in art—and, indeed, in reli- 
gion—how much has been accomplished by 
enthusiasm proof against the stoutest opposi- 
tion! Space will not allow of a detailed notice 
of this volume; and, indeed, it is better to leave 
the reader to enjoy for himself Mr. Hervey’s 
thoughtful appreciation of French masters. 
The book is further rendered attractive by 
portraits and facsimiles. 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 








MUSIC NOTES. 


THE Bristol Orpheus Glee Society gave a Con- 
cert at St. James’s Hall last Saturday afternoon, 
under the direction of Mr. George Risely. 
This body, of over eighty singers, sang several 
glees and part-songs with wonderful purity of 
intonation, refinement, and ensemble. The pro- 
gramme was well selected, including some of the 
best and best-known glees ; also two prize glees, 


ESSAYS about MEN, 


for leisurely reading.”’"—The Times. 


discoursing of bookish matters that 


“ Bright, amusing, scholarly, wise, and genial.’’—Lcho. 


spontaneously.”—Morniny Leader. 


satire.”—The Sun. 
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ELLIOT STOOK, 62, Parernostrenr Row, Lonpon, E.C. 


book-worm, turns up its nose (and its toes) 


the one by Mr. H. W. Davies, a student of the 
Royal College, the other by Mr. C. Macpherson, 
student of the Royal Academy of Music, both 
of which deserved the favourable reception 
accorded to them. Messrs. Lee Williams, 
Cummings, and Dr. Bridge appeared success- 
fully both as composers and as conductors. 
The solo parts to some of the numbers were 
excellently sung by Messrs. Watkin Mills and 
Harper Kearton. The Orpheus Society has 
been established for half a century; but from 
the small audience one would have thought 
that it had yet its reputation to make. 


Mr. HENSCHEL gave a Wagner Orchestral 
Concert at the Queen’s Hall, on Wednesday 
evening. How times have changed! Twenty 
years ago a Wagner Concert would have been 
an impossibility ; but now it is boldly announced 
as “grand” and “popular.” Mr. Henschel 
gave illustrations of the master from ‘‘ Rienzi” 
to ‘ Parsifal,” an historical programme of 
considerable interest. An orchestra of one 
hundred performers played under the able direc- 
tion of Mr. Henschel, who showed both sym- 
pathy and enthusiasm, though, perhaps, at 
times too much of the latter. On the pro- 
gramme was marked the date of production of 
the several works from which the excerpts 
were taken. This was useful; but the attempt 
to give certain years as the date of composition 
was absurd: not one of those on the pro- 
gramme was written within any one year. 


A BEETHOVEN Festival will be held at Bonn, 
on May 4, 5, and 6. The nine Symphonies will 
be performed by the famous Giirzenich orchestra, 
under the direction of Dr. Wiillner, of Cologne. 


SECOND EDITION, NOW READY. 
NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ OBITER DICTA.” 


In feap. 8vo, tastefully printed, and bound in olive cloth, uniform with 
* Obiter Dicta,” price ds. 


WOMEN, and BOOKS. 


By Augustine Birrell, Q.C., M.P. 
SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
“Mr. Birrell’s light and easy style well befits his generally kindly judgments. A very entertaining and handy little book 


“‘Mr. Birrell is always good company. He is always himself, ‘and the self is so sane, so shrewd, so vivacious, that this 
fidelity to it suffices to make his books delightful.””—Daily Chronicle. ; ae 2 
‘* Very sprightly and facile are the judgments which he passes on the men and women included in this volume. 


Daily Telegraph. 


‘* These essays have a charming individuality of manner, not self-conscious and affected, but spontaneous. It is when 
Mr. Birrell is at his best.” — (Globe. 


‘‘He shares with the great Lexicographer of Fleet Street the spring of boundless anecdote and allusion that bubbles up 


‘* Mr. Birrell’s pen has lost nothing of its grace, and we have here a dainty volume as full of charm and vivacity as the 
much-beloved ‘ Obiter Dicta,’ informed by the same delicate spirit of literary appreciation, and the same wisdom and genial 


JU3T PUBLISHED, at all Libraries and Booksellers, demy S8vo, pp. 246, cloth gilt, 6s. 


ANGELS. 


A Disquisition upon Human Existence—an Attempt to Elucidate some of its Mysteries, 
especially those of Evil and Suffering. 
By ONE OF THEM. 
Lenvon: GAY & BIRD, 5, Cuanvos Srreer, Srranpv. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 


BikKBECK BANK, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF perCENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand. 
TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1, 


hi <BECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
a FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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J. M. DENT & CO. 


THE TEMPLE SHAKESPEARE. Edited by 


ISRAEL GOLLANCZ, M.A. With Concise Preface, full Glossary, and the necessary 
Notes. In Shilling Volumes. Each Play separately. Printed on hand-made paper, in 


Red and Black, with Photogravure Frontispiece and Title-Page py Walter 
THE TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 
THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 


NOW READY, cloth, 1s. net; paste grain roan, 1s. 6d. net. 
STUDENT’S EDITION ON WRITING PAPER, broad margins, 1s. 6d. net. 


THE TEMPEST was published last month, and two other 
Volumes will be issued simultaneously each month, in the order of the Folio Editions. 


Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, on application, 


PRESS NOTICES. 
“THE IDEAI. SHAKESPEARE.” 


“Tf I were limited to the possession of two editions, I would choose first the ‘ Variorum’ 
edition of 1821, and my second choice should be the ‘Temple’ edition . ... When we consider 
the perfectness of the text, the beauty of the get up. and the modesty of the price, I think we 
may fairly allow it is very nearly the ideal edition of Shakes ta 

R. W. Lowe, in the I!lustrated London News. 


* Without exception the most charming little book we have ever seen offered for a shilling.” 


Daily Chronicle. 
“ The enterprise of Messrs. Dent deserves unalloyed praise.””— Bookman. 
**This is certainly the most scholarly, portable, and esthetic pocket Shakespeare in 
existence.””— Newcustie Chronicle. 
JUST OUT, 


OUR LADYS TUMBLER. 


A Twelfth Century Legend. 
Transcribed from the French by P. H. WICKSTEED. 

Imperial 16mo, with Antique Coloured Wrapper in Red and Black, gilt top, 1s. net. 
“Mr. Wicksteed has, in the daintily issued /,ochure before us, translated into quaint and 
choice English a delightful legend current in France in the twelfth century...... It is difficult to 
convey the charm with which this curious and interesting legend is invested by the simple 
diction of the narrative itself. Messrs. Dent have produced the tale in a very fitting manner.’’ 

Freeman’s Journal. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE NEW AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF THE *“ BON-MOT3” SERIES. 


BON-MOTS FROM SAMUEL FOOTE AND 
THEODORE HOOK. 


Edited by WALTER JERROLD. 
With Grotesques by Avusrey Brarps.ty. 
Royal 32mo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net. 


“Tt is not every day that one lights upon a dainty volume with at least two hearty laughs 
upon each of its tiny pages. For such a work we are indebted to Messrs. Dent & Co., the 
publishers, and to Mr. Walter Jerrold, the editor.’’—Daily Chronic! (Leader). 


XENOPHON’S ART OF HORSEMANSHIP. 


Tranelated, with Chapters on the Greek Riding-Horse and with Notes, 
by MORRIS H. MORGAN, Ph.D. 
With 34 Reproductions of Illustrations of the Horse in Classic Art. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
“The cultivated lover of horses will find a great deal to interest him in Mr. Morgan’s 
scholarly and handeomely got up little book.”’— Times. 





Ready on the Vith inst, 


THE FORTY-FIVE. In 2 vols., 7s. net. 


Beiog the New Volumes of the 


ROMANCES OF ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


IN FORTY-EIGHT VOLUMES. 


The following Volumes are now ready, and a Complete Novel will be issued each month 


THE THREE MUSKETEERS. 2 vols., 7s. net. 
TWENTY YEARS AFTER. 2 vols., 7s. net. 
VICOMTE DE BRAGELONNE. 6 vols., 21s. net. 
MARGUERITE DE VALOIS. 2 vols., 7s. net. 
LA DAME DE MONSOREAU. 2 vols., 7s. net. 
THE TWO DIANAS. 3 vols., 10s. 6d. net. 


“To all romantic spirits the appearance of Messrs. Dent & Co.’s library edition of the 
Romances of Dumas affords matter for hearty congratulation......A most desirable acquisition 
to the library and entirely satisfactory to lovers of Dumas. They are exceedingly attractive 
books, excellent as to type and paper; the binding, in design, colour, and material, of an 
admirable taste ; with capital etchings by way of illustration by French and English artists.’’ 

Saturday Review. 

“One of Messrs, J. M. Dent & Co.’s most successful achievements in the revival of famous 
romances, the binding, typography, and etchings combining to render these volumes irresistibly 
attractive.” — 7imes. 

“The charming edition of Dumas’ Novels which Messrs. Dent & Co. issue.”— A thenaewm. 


LONDON : ALDINE HOUSE, 69, GREAT EASTERN STREET. 
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MESSRS. A. D. INNES & CO.’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


VOX CLAMANTIUM. 


The Gospel of the People. 
BY WRITERS, PREACHERS, AND WORKERS. 
Brought together by ANDREW REID. 
Imperial 16mo, bound in coarse blue Irish linen, with Frontispiece by 
Walter Crane, price 12s. 
A group of studies mainly on the Relation of Christian Doctrine and Practice to 
Social Questions of the Day. 
THE CONTRIBUTORS ARE— 
8S. R. Crocxetr (Author of ‘“‘ The Stickit Minister,” and ‘‘ The Raiders’’), 
Atrrep Russet Wattace, Lewis Morris, Hatt Carmg, A. EB. Friercurr 
(Editor of the Daily Chronicle), Rrcuanp Le Gatiienng, Tom Mann, Henry 
Arruur Jones, Grant ALLEN, WALTER CrANE, JoHN HEATHER, FRANK Smirtu, 
The Hon. Roprn Nozt, The Rev. C. L. Manson (Author of ‘“‘The Psalms at 
Work’’), The Rev, Professor Suvtttewortu, The Hon. The Rev. Jamas 
Avver.ey (Author of ‘‘ Stephen Remarx’’), The Very Rev. The Dzan or Ey, 
Dr. C. W. Srvsss. [Now ready. 


SOCIETY IN CHINA. 


An Account of the Everyday Life of the Chinese People—Social, 
Political, and Religious. 


By ROBERT K. DOUGLAS, 


Keeper of the Oriental Books and Manuscripts in the British Museum ; Professor of Chinese at 
King’s College. 


Demy 8vo, Mandarin cloth extra, with 22 Illustrations, price 16s. 


The Illustrations are in Collotype from Original Drawings by Chinese Artists 
and from Photographs. (Immediately. 











IN ACTIVE PREPARATION. 


SOME ASPECTS OF 
DISESTABLISHMENT. 


Essays from Varying Points of View by Clergymen of the 
English Church. 


Edited by the Rev. H. 0. SHUTTLEWORTH, 
Professor of Pastoral Theology in King’s College, and Rector of 8t. Nicholas Cole Abbey. 
[Ready immediately. 


A SON OF THE FORGE: 


A Novel. 


By ROBERT BLATCHFORD (“ Nunquam”). 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. [Now ready. 


THE WORLDS OF SPACE. 


A Series of Popular Articles upon Astronomical Subjects. 
By J. E. GORE, F.R.AS. 


With numerous Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 








ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. 
By WILHELM BUSCH. 
A History of the Tudor Period. 
Written with especial reference to the Commercial Development 
of the Empire. 


Translated under the Superintendence of the Author and Mr. Jas. GAammDNBR, 
by the Rev. A. H. Jounson and Miss Topp. 


Volume I. will be ready shortly. 
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